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THE THREE ESSENTIALS IN 
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DON’T. 


A friendly attempt to correct some prevalent errors 
in musical terminology, 


By DR. GEO. F. ROOT. 
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lessons in botany, and songs on all the various sub- 
jects of interest to child life in nature. The words 
and music are entirely original, and are melodious, 
pleasing, instructive, and entertaining. The book 
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VOLUME XXIV. 


THE MASTER SINGER. 


Dead! and is our loved one dead ? 
Ay, Dead! the Soul of Melody is fled ! 


Dead ! 
Dead ? 


Upon the walls of Time is hung a silver lute, 

Once sweet in tone but now disused and mute. 

A Master’s hand swept o'er its quivering strings, 

And drew the Muse to him on swift and magic wings; 
But now the loosened cords give out no sound, 

And neath the lute a Muse’s broken wing is found. 


The Master’s gone! the Soul of Music’s fled ! 
Euterpe weeps ! her Master-spirit’s dead ! 


The startled heart of Freedom beats in wildest throbs, 

And speaks the sorrow of her soul in grievous moans and sobs ! 
She deeply feels the absence of a loved and noble son, 

But finds a solace in his honors well and truly won; 

And takes her starry flag, displays each shot-torn fold, 

To read the story of her bard, in glory there retold ! 


A loved one’s gone! his songful soul is fled ! 
Columbia mourns ! her Master Singer's dead ! 


August 8, 1805 Ww. A. May 


DR. GEORGE F. ROOT. 


AILEY’S ISLAND, Me., Aug. 7.— George F. Root, the 
musical composer, died here yesterday afternoon. He 
came to Bailey’s Island, which is near Portland, last June to 
spend the summer. He was at that time in excellent health. 
e became ill recently, but no alarm was felt by the family 
until the last moment. 


To the general public, Dr. George Frederick Root will no 
doubt be best recalled as the author of such sentimental and 
patriotic songs as ‘‘Hazel Dell,” ‘Rosalie, the Prairie 
Flower,” ‘‘ Battle-Cry of Freedom,” Just before the battle, 
mother,”’ Tramp, tramp, tramp, the boys are marching,” 
‘*The old folks are gone,” ‘‘ A Hundred Years Ago,” ‘‘ Old 
Potomac Shore,” and the well-known quartet, ‘‘ There's 
music in the air.” 

For many years Dr. Root had made his home in that'pleas- 
ant portion of Chicago known as Hyde Park. He was born 
in Sheffield, Mass., in 1820,and was brought up on his 
father’s farm. 

Before he was a dozen years old he was already singing 
and whistling and fiddling, to the delight of his own soul, 
but to the scandal of his Puritan neighbors. In his eighteenth 
year he went to Boston, where he hoped to make a living 
out of his flute. He wanted to find a seat in the orchestra 
of some theater, but a friend dissuaded him from that design, 
and wisely turned him in the direction of what soon became 
his life work. He learned singing and the pianoforte, and 
soon had a seat at the organs of the old Park and Winter 
Street Churches. 

In 1844, when the Rev. Jacob Abbott founded his school 
for young ladies in New York, he induced Dr. Root to go 
there with him and take charge of the musical interests of 
the institute. In this and kindred work he remained until, 
in the amplitude of his growth, he felt the need of European 
instruction and went abroad. Mr. Root’s work in Vienna 
and Paris and London was doubtless of the same sort as has 
occupied thousands of young musicians during the forma- 
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tive period of their experience. Its first fruits, on his return 
to New York, were two homely little songs, put forth with 
small hopes by their author, under the nom de plume of 
‘*Wurzel,” but destined to grow into an almost universal 
popularity. They were ‘‘Hazel Dell” and ‘‘ Rosalie, the 
the Prairie Flower.” Both are of that sentimental and not 
too lofty type which pleases the general public. Who that 
was young a generation ago does not remember,the simple 
words and air of ‘‘ Hazel Dell” ? 


In the Hazel Dell my Nelly’s sleeping — 
Nellie loved so long, 
And my lovely, lonely watch I’m keeping 
Nellie lost and gone. 
Here in moonlight oft we’ve wandered 
Thro’ the silent shade; 
Now, where leafy branches drooping downward 
Little Nelly’s laid. 


‘* Rosalie, the Prairie Flower,”,a very similar production, 
came next, and was generously received by the public. 
hree stanzas like the following tell her story: 

On the distant prairie, where the heather wild, 
In its quiet beauty lived and smiled, 

Stands a little cottage, and a creeping vine 
Loves around its porch to twine. 

In that peaceful dwelling was a lovely child, 
With her blue eyes beaming soft and mild, 


And the wavy ringlets of her flaxen hair 
Floating in the Summer air. 


Everybody knows the chorus: 


Fair as a lily, joyous and free, 

Light of that prairie home was she, 

Everyone who knew her felt the gentle power 
Of Rosalie, the Prairie Flower. 


Of the first of these songs, upward of 200,000 copies 
have been sold. 

‘*There’s Music in the Air’ was esteemed by its author 
as a thing of slight value, and laid away, until, being called 
upon by a musical journal to contribute something for its 
pages, he timidly brought it forth. It was no sooner printed 
than it became a general favorite, and has maintained its 
popularity ever since. For the benefit of the younger gen- 
eration only, for none of the older can ever forget it, its first 
few lines are given: 

There’s music in the air 

When the infant morn is nigh, 
And faint its blush is seen 

On the bright and laughing sky 


In 1852 Dr. Root founded in Dodsworth’s Music Hall the 
Normal Musical Institute, which he made a summer school 
for teachers. Among his many distinguished cooperators 
were Lowell Mason, William B. Bradbury, Dr. Thomas Has- 
tings, and Richard Storrs Willis. The famous North Read- 
ing Institute grew out of the Dodsworth Hall project, and 
became a source of inspiration to musical instruction, not only 
in New York and New England, but all over the country. 

At a somewhat later period Dr. Root took up his resi- 
dence on the old farm in North Reading, and here he 
wrote two cantatas, which have been known and sung in 
all English-speaking countries. These were‘‘ The Haymak- 
ers” and ‘‘The, Flower Queen.” 
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After his removal to Chicago the war of the rebellion 
broke out, and developed in his mind a strong patriotic feel- 
ing, which naturally found expression in song. He did not 
go to the front, but his services to the country were as great 
as if he had, in cheering the hearts of those who did, and in 
soothing the pain of those who were left at home by the 
songs he wrote. Asa writer of patriotic songs he accom- 
plished far more than he ever could have done in the field. 

As soon as the rebellion was an established fact, ‘‘ The 
first gun is fired!’’ went out over the North with its ap- 
peal to loyalty: 

The first gun is fired! 
May God protect the right! 

Let the free-born sons of the North arise 
In power’s avenging might; 

Shall the glorious Onion our fathers made 
By ruthless hands be sundered ? 

And we of freedom’s sacred right 
By trait’rous foes be plundered ? 


Then came the song of the volunteers, ‘‘ Forward, Boys, 
Forward!” 
From the mountain and the fiver, 
From the valley and the plain, 
We are sweeping to the rescue 
Like the billows of the main; 
For the traitor’s hand is lifted 
O’er our fathers’ sacred trust, 
And our country’s starry banner 
They would trample in the dust. 


It was no ordinary feeling that these appeals inspired. 
They came from the prolific pen of their author literally hot 
with enthusiasm, and never failed to inspire the same degree 
of sentiment among those to whom they were addressed. 
Many a soldier of the war recalls today how, in a long day's 
march, the head company of the line would start up that 
best of marching songs: ‘‘Tramp! Tramp! Tramp!” The 
next and the next company would catch the infection, and 
soon the whole line would be shouting: 


In the prison cell I sit, 
Thinking, mother, dear, of you, 
And our bright and happy home so far away, 
And the tears they fill my eyes, 
Spite of all that I can do, 
Though I try to cheer my comrades and be gay. 


In the battle front we stood 

When the fiercest charge they made, 
And they swept us off a hundred men or more, 

But before we reached their lines 

They were beaten back dismayed, 
And we heard the cry of vict’ry o’er and o’er. 


But the climax of enthusiasm always came at that grand 
chorus, which has literally sounded around the world: 


Tramp, tramp, tramp, the boys are marching! 
Cheer up, comrades, they will come, 
And beneath the starry flag 
We shall breathe the air again, 

Of the free land in our own beloved home. 


Equally well known is ‘‘ The Battle-Cry of Freedom,” a 
rallying song which, in the reform excitement of 1867 in 
England, became as well known there as in America. 


Yes, we’ll rally round the flag, boys, 
We'll rally once again, 

Shouting the battle cry of freedom. 
We'll rally from the hillside, 

We'll gather from the plain, 
Shouting the battle-cry of freedom! 


The Union forever! Hurrah, boys, hurrah! 
Down with the traitor and up with the star! 
While we rally round the flag, boys, 

Rally once again, 

Shouting the battle-cry of freedom! 


All of the so-called ‘‘ war songs” are not of the bellicose 
tone which characterizes the above. One of the best re- 


membered is the pathetic ‘‘ Vacant Chair,” of which, how- 
ever, only the music is of Mr. Root’s composition: 


We shall meet, but we shall miss him; 
There will one vacant chair; 
We shall linger to caress him, 
While we breathe our evening prayer. 
When a year ago we gathered, 
Joy was in his mild blue eye, 
But a golden cord is severed, 
And our hopes in ruin lie. 


Some idea of the popularity of these war songs may be 
gathered from the figures of their publishers’ books. The 
abovenamed, although the most widely known, are not a 
quarter of the author's works of the same character. Ina 
catalogue of 114 ‘‘ National War Songs,” recently published, 
no less than 36 are from the pen of Mr. Root. None of them 
failed of success, or at least a degree of popularity. But 
‘‘Tramp, Tramp!” and ‘‘ The Battle-Cry” achieved a phe- 
nomenal record. At one time the publishers had fourteen 
presses at work on the latter, and were even then unable to 
fill the orders which crowded in from every direction. It 
was not unusual for a single house to order 20,000 copies at 
once, and the aggregate sale of each song is estimated at 
from 500,000 to 750,000. A few of the other war songs are 
‘*Brother, tell me of the battle,” ‘‘Just after the battle,” 
‘‘Just before the battle,” ‘‘ We'll fight it out here on the 
old Union line” (inspired by Gen. Grant’s famous utter- 
ance), ‘‘Columbia’s Call,” and many more of lesser note. 

Dr. Root reared a family of two sons and four daughters. 
The eldest son, Frederic W. Root, is a very successful in- 
structor of music in Chicago; the younger, Charles T., is in 
business in New York. 

Mrs. Mary Olive Root, née Woodman, wife of Dr. Root, 
is the daughter of a Boston merchant, whose family were 
all musicians, and Mrs. Root herself is a woman of fine 
musical accomplishments. Mrs. Burnham is a novelist of 
marked ability and author of ‘‘No Gentleman,” ‘‘A Sane 
Lunatic.” ‘‘Next Door,” ‘‘ Mistress of Beach Knoll,” and 
other stories. Mrs. Kern, the wife of Professor Kern, of the 
North Division High School, Chicago, and Miss Grace are 
not only talented musicians but gifted artists in crayon and 
water-color painting. Mrs. Kern is a successful illustrator. 


DR. GEO. F. ROOT.* 
[C. A. Daniell in Te Presto, of Chicago, of Aug. 8,’95.] 


The song of birds, the silver flow 
Of rippling rills; the summer breeze 

That sighs through woodlands, soft and low, 
Like loving whispers of the trees— 

These were the songs he loved to hear, 
And then repeat them o’er again, 

That all who heard them, far and near, 
Might know and sing the sweet refrain. 


Love was the spifit of his song 
And Peace his favored theme, 
And Music but the pinions strong 
On which to float and dream. 


The shock of war, the dread alarms 
Of strife and fearful shriek of death— 

The stricken nation’s call to arms— 
Red battle’s flaming breath! 

And then his watchful muse again 
Awoke his soul to sing 

The Battle Cry, whose stirring strains 
Made vales and mountains ring. 


Love was the spirit of his song, 
Though days be good or ill, 

In storm or calm, for right ’gainst wrong, 
And Peace his burden still. 


*The eminent composer of popular War Songs, who died at Bailey s Island, near Portland, 
Maine, Aug. 6th. 
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DR. ROOT’S ROOM AND CASKET ON THE DAY OF THE FUNERAL. 


DR. ROOT’S LAST DAYS. 


* the last paragraph of the autobiography of my father, 
George F. Root, he expressed the hope that he and my 
mother might live to celebrate their golden wedding on 
August 28, 1895. The anticipated month, when it came, 
found him at his summer cottage on Bailey’s Island, Maine. 
He was most happily situated in this picturesque spot, 
which has by common consent come to be regarded by the 
different members of our family as their summer meeting- 
place. Surrounded by the homes of his sisters and children, 
his all-embracing heart held daily intercourse with many ot 
those he loved best. 

His desk and cabinet organ stood near a window com- 
manding a wide view of sea and islands, and he was fond 
of showing to newcomers what greeted his eyes when he 
raised them from his work; because for my father there was 
never an absolute vacation from work. It was his greatest 
enjoyment, and separated entirely from it the time dragged. 
Here at ‘‘The Mooring,” as his cottage is called, his alter- 
nations of work and recreation were especially pleasing. 
The windows of the cottage are a hundred feet above the 
sea, and to study the spacious, ever-changing views, the 
various craft, the cloud effects, the lights and shadows on 
the neighboring islands, was in itself a joy. Then between 
our house and my brother’s is a flag-staff; and to raise and 
lower the eighteen-foot flag was my father’s daily pleasure ; 
to keep a watchful eye upon it, and preserve it from a too 
rough wind, his daily care. He dropped in every day at the 
houses of his sisters, and often sailed with his son and 
nephews. He also enjoyed meeting the islanders, among 
whom his genial sphere exercised its usual enchantment. 
His ardor in the prohibition cause was intense though quiet, 
and here he found some who shared his views intelligently, 
and whose sympathy he enjoyed. The current report that 
my father used beer as a stimulant is a mistake. His con- 
viction of the unwholesomeness of alcohol was too deep of 
late years to allow him to enjoy it in its most innocent form. 

During the last two years my father was occasionally 
troubled by a pain in the chest, which we considered neu- 
ralgic. It always disappeared as suddenly as it came, and it 
did not seem to affect his general health. He was strong 
and active, and of the most cheerful and happy nature. The 





apprehension which these brief attacks caused him consti- 
tuted the only cloud over this happy summer of ‘95, and 
this came but seldom. He had in hand a most congen- 
ial work, the composing of a patriotic cantata, and it is fit- 
ting that this tribute to the flag should have occupied his 
last days. Another work about which he was busied 
during the summer, was a Christmas cantata for adults, 
upon which he had made considerable progress by the 6th 
of August. 

Our plans for the celebration of the golden wedding were 
by this time matured. Two of my father’s sisters were in 
Europe, but all eight brothers and sisters were to be here on 
the 28th, and a large number of relatives from far and near. 
The morning of the 6th my father appeared as usual. He 
had had a brief attack of his pain the day before, but this 
morning he felt well. The weather was fine, and he had 
of late been susceptible to weather. He helped one of 
his sisters to select some material for shelving, lifting boxes 
and boards with as much vigor and interest as ever; after- 
wards he went to his desk and worked until dinner time. 
He took off his spectacles and laid them on his manuscript, 
then rose, and giving his arm to my mother with some 
pleasant remark, they went out together to my brother's to 
dinner. He was in the best spirits, enjoyed the meal, and 
accepted an invitation from my brother to go sailing. He 
came home first to make some preparations, and when he 
reached his room was suddenly attacked by the pain in his 
chest. He called out the window to my brother, saying 
that he was ill and could not go. He undressed at once 
and went to bed. It was 1:30 p. m. at the time; a doctor 
was sent for and palliatives applied, but in half an hour he 
was unconscious, and at 2: 30 he had left us. His wife, his 
eldest sister, and his children were with him in that hour; 
and soon the flag he had hoisted but a little while before, 
was floating at half mast. 

It is singular, as the effect of the severe shock of the 
occurence subsides,“to realize how remarkably the wishes 
expressed by my father at different times during his life were 
all fulfilled in the circumstances which attended his depar- 
ture. His life was an idyl, his death was equally idyllic. 
A season of infirmity and inability to write would have been 
peculiar martyrdom to him. To go straight from satisfac- 
tory, vigorous work here, into that world where he im- 
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plicitly believed he would be permitted still to be useful, 
freed from all that hampers, was a fulfilling of his prayer. 
We had supposed that we were preparing for his golden 
wedding, but we were preparing for this. Nearly all dear 
to him who were not already here were ready to come ata 
moment's notice. A minister whom he loved was near at 
hand and came to conduct the services. 

It is pleasant to dwell on the tenderness and sweetness of 
those days. It lives after the shock and deep sense of be- 
reavement. The funeral took place on the 9th, and during 
the preceding days numbers of telegrams and letters flowed 
in in a steady stream, testifying to the warm feeling uni- 
versally called forth by my father in life and death. Such an 
atmosphere of affection was about us, in widening circles, 
it seemed as if the phenomenally beautiful weather of those 
days, and their purple and gold sunsets, might be the effect 
of the love which, all over the country, was being directed 
to this place. 

Had we been at home in Chicago, certain societies would 
kindly and generously have helped to make imposing the 
last ceremonies in which they could have shown respect to 
him they honored. Those who knew my father knew that 
he disliked ostentation. Many who saw him bow before 
the deafening cheers from five thousand throats in the 
Chicago Auditorium in the winter of '95 smiled through tears, 
recognizing and understanding the modest depreciation of 
his manner. 

Here in his quiet home ona green hill by the sea his body 
lay, surrounded by his nearest and dearest. The flag he 
helped to save was draped about the casket, and on his 
breast was the decoration of the Loyal Legion. Those who 
loved him would have seen in his noble, peaceful face that 
his work was finished, and that it was well withhim. The 
room was full of sunshine and flowers, and as he expressed 
the wish that when this occasion came, the only music 
might be the doxology, we sang that as well as we could; 
and our number was fortunately large. The sea, a vast ex- 
panse of light and color, was foaming upon the shore, 
washing back the pebbles with a subdued murmur, and all 
nature was in the gentle, genial mood my father loved. It 
was not a time for rebellious thoughts. 

My father especially disliked the trappings of woe, and 
here on this little island, where were only ourselves and the 
kindly fisher-folk, there was of course not even crape on the 
door of the house. 

The interment was to take place at North Reading, and 
very early in the morning following the services my brothers 
took the dear casket away. The air was still and the sky 
cloudless. Instead of a black-plumed hearse, a plain wagon, 
the color of the sea and sky, moved slowly down to the 
wharf among the fragrant firs and spruces, and a white boat 
steamed silently to the dock. As the casket was lowered to 
the deck, the light gleaming from its polished, oaken case 
suggested the setting sun. Brightness, beauty, peace, sur- 
rounded the last farewell. 

In the little cemetery at North Reading, Mass., there was 
another gathering of loving hearts. The clildren of the 
friends of my father’s youth were there to do him honor, and, 
the flag about him, he was laid to rest beside his parents. 

We shall never forget the tone in which my grandmother 
always referred to ‘‘my first-born;” the son who fulfilled 
her every desire; and now he was restored to her—her first- 
born in the other world, as he had been in this. 

Of the wonderful ripening and beauty of my father’s char- 
acter in the last years it is impossible to speak. Not only 
did those nearest him refresh themselves at the ever-purify- 
ing fountain of his life, but even those who in the slightest 
degree came in contact with him proved by their sponta- 
neous testimony the wisdom of Emerson in teaching that 
let a man say what he will, what he zs will thunder above 
his speech. CLaRA Louise BURNHAM. 
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SOME REMINISCENCES OF DR. ROOT. 


WAS startled and pained when | read the telegram an- 

nouncing the sudden death of Dr. Geo. F. Root, for | had 
supposed him in the best of health, and that his prospect ot 
life for years to come was a good one, as he was not what 
we call an old man, and the chances of living to ripe old age 
were in his favor. 

The tidings of his death brought up many pleasant 
memories of him. | thought of the beginning of my literary 
work, and the influence he had on it. When! wasa boy 
of seventeen | began to write songs, or rather to try my 
hand at song-writing, and some of my early ventures in this 
field were submitted to Dr. Root, then a member of the 
music publishing firm of Root & Cady, Chicago. My first 
attempts were crude and unsatisfactory, but he seemed to 
see a = of something better in them, and he wrote me 
long, kind letters, suggesting changes and giving criticisms 
that helped me to see what was needed, and some of these 
re-written songs were accepted for use in a series of music- 
books called ‘‘ Our Song-Birds.”” Their acceptance encour- 
aged me to attempt something that would be worth using 
in sheet-form, and | wrote and sent him a song that was 
something about ‘‘ Mother.” That is all | remember about 
it. He sent it back, saying that ‘‘Mother” had had a 
monopoly of attention in songs, and suggested that we 
‘give the old man a chance.” The result was my first 
song published as sheet-music, ‘‘ Sing me to sleep, Father,” 
with music by Dr. Root. It had little merit as a song—it 
would never have been written if Florence Percy’s ‘‘ Rock 
Me to Sleep” had not suggested it to me—but he gave it a 
pretty setting that made it quite popular for a time, and it 
gave me a start that seemed to please the kind composer 
quite as much as it did me. My next song in connection 
with Dr. Root was ‘‘ My beau that went to Canada.” The 
music to this was by ‘‘ Wurzel,”” under which name he pub- 
lished many of his earlier songs. 

In some of my letters to Dr. Root concerning the series of 
songs used in ‘‘ Our Song-Birds,” I had expressed a desire 
to possess a ‘‘melodeon” some time. Shortly after the 
completion of the series of song-books named, I| was sur- 
prised by the receipt of a good sized box by express, 
and on opening it | found what I had long wanted—the 
‘*melodeon”’ of my boyish dreams—‘‘ With the kind re- 
gards of Geo. F. Root.” If the man whose kindness of 
heart could have seen the pleasure it afforded the boy to 
whom it was sent, he would have understood how that 
kindness was appreciated. 

I wrote many songs for Dr. Root after that. Two that 
were published in books of devotional music have ‘‘ held 
their own” for years, and seem as popular to-day as when 
they were young. ‘‘The Beacon Light,” which | have 
always considered one of his best settings of sacred song, 
and ‘‘ Where Are the Reapers?” Speaking of this last song, 
brings to mind what Mr. Sankey told me recently regarding 
it. It seems he took a fancy to it, and asked permission of 
Dr. Root to use it in the Moody-Sankey meetings. Permis- 
sion was kindly given, but Mr. Sankey, on making use of it, 
found that, as originally published, it had too egotistical a 
beginning to just suit him, for | had written ‘‘We are the 
reapers,” and the use of the pronoun made it sound too 
much as if the Moody-Sankey combination considered that 
it had a monopoly of the reaping business to suit Mr. 
Sankey, so he asked Dr. Root’s consent to change the first 
line, and after that the song read, ‘‘Oh, where are the 
reapers?” I had forgotten that any change had ever been 





made in it, if] had ever been aware of it, until Mr. Sankey 
spoke of it. 

Dr. Root’s connection with the music publishing business 
made it possible for him to find use for songs of mine, 
among other composers, and he very kindly found me work 
with J. R. Murray, P. P. Bliss, and others, whose songs he 












used in his books, and as sheet-music. It was characteris- 
tic of the man to be always thoughtful of others, and to 
never lose an opportunity to help others along, and his kind 
acts were always performed in a spirit that made the doing 
of them seem more like receiving than conferring a favor. 

While Dr. Root indignantly disclaimed any pretentions to 
writing ‘‘ poetry,”’ he certainly had a keen appreciation of 
what poetry was, and his criticisms of songs were always 
to the point and forcible, and based on good sense and 
judgment. He had also a shrewd, keen sense of humor, 
and a letter from him always gave me the pleasure of a 
personal interview, with its bright wit and genial friendli- 
ness which revealed the man behind the pen. 

The last letter | received from him was written less than 
two years ago. It was in no sense a ‘‘ business” letter— 
rather one of kindly remembrance and reminiscence, in 
which he spoke of having watched my literary career, and 
of the pleasure it had given him to know that it had been a 
comparatively successful one. ‘‘ For you know I claim a 
kind of fatherly proprietorship in you,” he wrote. ‘‘I don't 
know that the encouragement | gave you, at the outset, 
helped you much, but | hope it didn’t harm you any, and | 
don't think it did.” No, no! dear friend! How much it 
helped me, you can not know, but | do, and | thank you 
again, as often in the past, for the kind and encouraging 
words so generously given to the boy who had so few friends 
to look to for help, in the days when a word of commenda- 
tion was better, more highly prized than a bank note is 
today. 

| have seen many criticisms of Dr. Root’s music, since his 
death. Some have flippantly passed it by as being 
‘‘ephemeral,” ‘‘light,”” and ‘‘in no sense real music.” | 
venture the prediction that his music will live and be sung 
long after these critics are dust, and their names forgotten. 
He may not have written any really great music, but he 
wrote good music, and | base my assertion on the effect it 
has had on the heart of the masses. Poor music never 
touches men. There must be dear? in it to make it do that, 
and if music has an element of human love and sympathy 
running through it that enables it to win its way to the 
hearts of others—it can not be poor. Longfellow’s poetry is 
not great, in the sense that Browning’s is, but in the years 
to come a thousand will read his poems and find pleasure in 
them to one that enjoys Browning’s. Dr. Root wisely left 
‘*classic’’ music to the ‘‘masters” in that department, but 
he has written some things that will be ‘‘classic”’ in spite of 
all criticism. Esen E, Rexrorb. 


THE GREAT WAR COMPOSER. 


A* interesting and famous figure in the person of Dr. 
George F. Root has passed away to the silent majority. 
That he was a great musician in the technical and classic 
sense of the term there is no necessity for arguing. His 
ambitions did not reach to the grandeur of opera and the 

majesty of oratorio, or aim for enrollment in the scroll of 
fame with Beethoven and Wagner. His chosen calling was 
to minister to the intelligent masses through the medium of 
religious, secular, and patriotic music, simple and sincere, 
the reflex of pure thought, a gentle and artistic nature, that 
touched the heart rather than profoundly played upon the 
intellect. That he realized his ambition, and, though dead, 
his works live on, is amply attested in the universal 
mourning that marks the passing of this good, gray singer, 
whose songs will echo on to the end of time. 

Those of the present generation who have had the for- 
tune to see this fine, courtly gentleman of the old school, 
stately in bearing, despite his three-score years and ten, 
could hardly realize the power that lay in his patriotic pen 
in the dark days of rebellion when brave men marched away 
toward the fevered South following the flaunting banners, 
the grand wild music of war, and came back again no more 
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forever. He had the kinship of sympathy with John G. 
Whittier, Charles Sumner, and Wendell Phillips, and all the 
long line of grand heroic figures that have preceded him to 
glory in the unknown country. Memories cluster about the 
names of Charles C. Sawyer, A. E. Blackman, and Henry 
C. Work, as song-writers of those troubled times; but the 
survival of the fittest lay in the songs of Dr. Root, as more 
significantly illustrating the test of time, and living on with 
their author through the period of peace when the brother- 
hood of man has reasserted itself throughout the Union. 

It would be difficult to find a song in our national category 
that was as inspirational and successful in the days of '61 as 
‘*The Battle-Cry of Freedom.” It was in favor at a time 
when patriotism was at fever heat, and became the slogan 
on many a hard fought field. Then came ‘‘ Tramp, 
tramp, the boys are marching, * which was equally inspir- 
ing in its movement; ‘‘Just before the battle,” and that 
plaintive melody, ‘‘The Vacant Chair,” were all equally 
tender to a wonderful degree; and these are only a few of 
over two score touching the temper of the times. 

It is rather remarkable that this simple composer, a beau- 
tiful idealist, who so enriched the psalmody of the church, 
and played on the heartstrings of sentiment, should have 
given the cast of endurance to songs of patriotism that in the 
nature of things might have been ephemeral. They flamed 
forth as pure patriotic fire, that, Promethean-like, remains 
a heritage of the fateful past. Once they sounded like a 
tocsin across the waters of the dark bayou, the lonely tarns 
of Tennessee, and found warlike echo in ‘‘ Dixie” and 
‘*Maryland”’; now they all blend gloriously in the sisterhood 
of national song. How they cheered the flagging spirits of 
the soldiers from Cold Harbor, through the terrors of the 
Wilderness, to Appomattox! The words of these songs 
were wonderfully wedded to melody, and were not only the 
inspiration of all the shadowy war hosts that are sleeping 
and those providentially spared to tread the paths of peace, 
but they found echo in every schoolhouse and cabin as per- 
petuators of patriotism. Rising like some glorious exhala- 
tion over the bloody fields almost forgotten, the revivifying 
influence of these patriotic songs that brave men sang while 
marching to death and glory can hardly be measured in the 
memory of today. 

A curious circumstance, seemingly a cruel perversity of 
fate in this connection, is the fact that preparations were 
being made to celebrate the golden wedding of Dr. and 
Mrs. Root on August 28, and two days later the Doctor's 
seventy-fifth birthday. The good and gentle life, free from 
the egotism usually environing genius, ideal in its accom- 
plishment and perfect rounding out, seemingly ended too 
soon. But he who wrote words and music in such sympa- 
thetic fashion, for he was almost always composer and 
author, has left a glorious memory for his anniversary. A 
host of sympathetic hearts will echo his songs, and glory 
will hover as a halo above ‘‘ The Vacant Chair.’"—-C. E. N. 
in Inter Ocean. 


WHO WROTE OUR FAVORITE HYMN TUNES? 


By Cuartes S. Extiot, Organist at Gunton-Temple Memorial Church, 
Washington, D. C. 


GEORGE F. ROOT. 


N calling the roll of the eminent hymn-tune composers, the 

name of George F. Root must by no means be omitted, 
although his contributions to this department of music have 
not been his greatest works. Dr. Root ranks high among 
American musical composers, more particularly on account 
of his magnificent war songs. However, his work in con- 
nection with church music in general was of many years’ 
duration and of great importance and usefulness, and it should 
not, nor will it, fail to receive recognition in later generations 
as well as in the present and past. 
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Dr. Root's career has been most interesting and brilliantly 
successful. Born in Sheffield, Mass., in 1820, he removed 
at an early age to North Reading, near Boston; and being 
from childhood irresistibly attracted toward musical pursuits, 
he ere long went to the New England metropolis and devoted 
himself to the art of his choice. The Lowell Mason musical 
reform movement was then ‘‘on,” and young Mr. Root went 
into it, heart and soul, and in two or three years had worked 
his way out of the ranks and into the position of subordinate 
teacher under Mason and Webb. He had a fine bass voice, 
and a decided capacity for teaching, and before he was 
twenty-five years of age he had attained such celebrity that 
he received a call from New York City to take charge of the 
music in the famous school presided over by the Rev. Jacob 
Abbott and his brothers. Here he did important work in 
the churches and in educational and benevolent institutions, 
such as the Rutgers and Spingler Institutes and the Blind 
Asylum. Herelinquished this field only when, in after years, 
his services as conductor of ‘‘normals” and large musical 
conventions all over the country became so much in demand 
as to monopolize his time. This was his principal life-work, 
and in its prosecution he left an indelible impress upon the 
musical heart and brain of the community. In connection 
therewith he formed many large choirs, instructed many classes 
of teachers, as well as of pupils, and also wrote or edited a 
very large number of collections of music, both sacred and 
secular. To mention only a few of these, there were ‘‘ The 
Young Ladies’ Choir,” ‘‘Root and Sweetser’s Collection,” 
‘‘The Academy Vocalist,” ‘‘The Shawm,” ‘‘The Musical 
Album,” ‘‘ The Sabbath Bell,” and ‘‘The Diapason,” all of 
which hada great vogue. His cantatas, ‘‘ The Flower Queen,”’ 
‘*Daniel,” and ‘‘ The Haymakers,” were yet more celebrated, 
and are still performed, both in this country and in Great 
Britain. ‘‘The Flower Queen,” by the way, was the first 
American cantata published in England. 

Coming now to the special subject of this article—Dr. 
Root’s Hymn-Tunes—the one to engage our attention first 
is one of the best hymn-tunes ever made, ‘‘The Shining 
Shore.” This composition has a quality which is nothing 
less than genius. It defies analysis and criticism. Dr. Root 
himself, in discussing ‘‘ The Shining Shore,” has said that he 
has been at a loss to account for its popularity, as there is 
nothing at first sight uncommon or striking about its melody, 
harmony, or rhythm. No, there is not, but yet the effect of 
this hymn-tune on the listener, especially when it is sung by 
a large choir, is magically powerful, and seems to prove that 
there 7s something ‘‘uncommon and striking” about the tune, 
after all. The most searching, critical investigation can not 
discover the secret of its power. The most that can be said 
in the way of explanation is that the second line of the tune, 
with its sudden and unexpected descent into the sub-domi- 
nant harmony, has a certain romantic fascination, and further, 
that there is a certain romantic quality in the whole compo- 
sitiun—words and music beth which tends to make it dear 
to the heart. But all this technical explanation is not enough 
to account for the immense popularity of ‘‘ The Shining Shore,” 
or for its being translated into many languages and sung in 
every country where Christianity he penetrated. As at 
first, we must fall back on the theory of ‘‘ genius.” 

‘*The Shining Shore”’ is historically important as being a 
pioneer of the type of hymn-tunes, since become so vastly 
popular, called ‘‘Gospel Hymns.’’ There is a_ peculiar 
“swing” to the tempo of ‘‘ The Shining Shore,” quite distinct 
from that of the ordinary hymn-tune, and, as it is now seen, 
indicative or prophetic of the great mass of tunes known 
familiarly as ‘‘Moody and Sankey Hymns.” But it is far 
better, musically, than ninety-nine one-hundredths of those 
tunes. 

Among Dr. Root’s other well-known hymn-tunes are 
“Rosedale,” ‘‘Rialto,”” ‘‘Glasgow,” ‘‘Lowry,” or ‘‘Hills- 
dale,’’ and ‘‘ Varina,” the last named not an original tune, 
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but an arrangement. In the domain of ‘‘Gospel Songs” 
Dr. Root has made many successful musical entries. Of his 
composition are: ‘‘Along the river of Time,” ‘‘We are 
watching, we are waiting,” ‘‘Why do you wait, dear 
brother?” ‘‘Knocking, knocking, who is there?” ‘‘Ring 
the bells of heaven,” ‘‘Jewels,” ‘*Where are the reapers?” 
‘‘The Beacon Light,” ‘‘Because He loved me so,” ‘‘Alto- 
gether Lovely,” ‘‘ Never give up the right way,” ‘‘Behold, 
the Bridegroom Cometh,” and many other favorites. 

Any estimate of Dr. Root’s services to music in the United 
States would be ridiculously inadequate, however, without 
due consideration of the stirring national and patriotic lyrics 
which came from his pen during the Civil War, and which, 
doubtless, had a great deal to do with bringing that war to 
an end that was satisfactory to the Union cause. The best 
of these war lyrics by Dr. Root were ‘‘The Battle-Cry of 
Freedom,” ‘‘Just before the battle, mother,” “« Tramp, 
tramp, tramp,” and ‘‘The Vacant Chair.” With the single 
exception of Henry C. Work’s glorious budget of war songs, 
including ‘‘Marching through Georgia,” and ‘‘Babylon is 
fallen,’’ these songs of Dr. Root’s were by all odds the finest 
and greatest musical product of the war, and were worthy 
of the cause to which they were devoted and the country 
which they helped to ‘save; and though equaled by Mr. 
Work’s songs, they were not excelled by them. These pa- 
triotic compositions by Dr. Root, again, are permeated by 
the self-same ‘‘genius’’ already alluded to. n paper they 
appear commonplace; played on the pianoforte carelessly, 
they seem trivial; but when sung by a large chorus, or par- 
ticularly by a body of soldiers, their effect is powerful in a 
most extraordinary degree. 

Mention should also be made of a few admirable ballads 
and other romantic vocal compositions by this author, in- 
cluding, ‘‘ Hazel Dell,” ‘‘ Rosalie, the Prairie Flower,” ‘‘ The 
dearest spot of earth to me is home,” ‘‘Rock me to sleep, 
mother,”’ and ‘‘There’s music in the air,” all of which are 
distinguished for fine melodic quality, and have attained a 
great popularity. 


VICTOR HUGO'S FAITH. 


T= late Victor Hugo, the revered poet of France, not long 
before his death, gave the following expression to his 
sense of immortality: ‘‘I feel in myself the future life. Iam 
like a forest that has been more than once cut down. The 
new shoots are stronger and livelier than ever. | am rising, 
| know, towards the sky. The sunshine is on my head. 
The earth gives me its generous sap, but Heaven lights me 
with the reflection of unknown worlds. You say the soul 
is nothing but the resultant of bodily powers. Why, then, 
is my soul the more luminous when my bodily powers begin 
to fail? Winter is on my head and cm spring in my 
heart. Then | breathe, at this hour, the fragrance of the 
lilacs, the violets, and the roses, as at twenty years. The 
nearer I approach the end, the plainer | hear around me the 
immortal symphonies of the worlds which invite me. It is 
marvelous, yet simple. It is a fairy-tale, and it is history. 
For half a century | have been writing my thoughts in prose, 
verse, history, philosophy, drama, romance, tradition, satire, 
ode, song—! have tried all. But I feel that I have not tried 
the thousandth part of what is in me. When! go down to 
the grave, | can say, like so many others, ‘I have finished my 
day's work’; but | can not say, ‘I have finished my life.’ 
My day’s work will begin again the next morning. The 
tomb is not a blind alley. It is a thoroughfare. It closes in 
the twilight to open in the dawn. I improve every hour, 


because | love this world as my fatherland. My work is 
only beginning. My monument is hardly above its founda- 
| would be glad to see it mounting and mounting 
The thirst for the infinite proves infinity.” 


tion. 
forever. 














BERLIN DAYS.—No. 5. 


TS first of July finds Berlin almost deserted by her aus- 
lander students who hurry away to investigate the in- 
numerable interesting places in this other world, upon the 
first approach of what is called hot weather. Everything is 
comparative and perhaps the weather is hot, but an entire 
suit of flannel is one’s nearest friend the season through. 

From an American point of view, coming to Berlin to 
study music is an easy matter; but once here and in search 
of a pension, and the difficulties commence. To say that 
music is one’s vocation would at once close most doors, 
and if at last you succeed in finding a place for your beloved 
instrument, you are not free to do as you please, but far to 
the contrary. Before eight in the morning, between three 
and four, the hours following dinner, and after ten at night 
is forbiden. Then the Wirth, or owner, of the house can im- 
pose any rules of his own. I have a friend whose practice 
hours are limited to four, not playing after eight in the 
evening; being fond of ensemble playing, she has by much 
coaxing succeeded in having an evening now and then, of 
course stopping at ten, provided she does not play during 
the same afternoon. 

The law in Germany is for the greatest good to the great- 
est number, and it is not only carried out in music but in 
every Way. 

Mrs. Willard, realizing the many trials of the American 
girl in Berlin, gave an entertainment a year ago this spring, 
charging an admittance, and started an ‘‘Aid Society,” 
through which any temporary assistance might be obtained, 
and from this came the ‘‘American Club.” And delightful 
it is to go to the pleasant club-rooms and read the Amer- 
ican papers and periodicals which are kindly donated, and 
wink at the American flag, and talk and hear good old Eng- 
lish. Then, too, between four and six, tea and cakes are 
served; each daily reception being in charge of an American 
resident, assisted by Miss Morgan; and it is not only for 
enjoyment, but Miss Morgan kindly answers any inquiries 
of the most practical nature. 


MARIENBAD, AUSTRIA. 

An invitation from my uncle and aunt to visit them at 
Marienbad, Austria, caused us to hastily bid Berlin Auf 
Wiederseben. 

Taking an early morning train we traveled over a level 
country, passing through the quaint town of Mittenburg, 
with its red, high, pitched roofs, where Luther preached, and 
Leipsic, which at once suggests books and music, coming 
soon after to the Thuringian forests. 

It was not long before the second engine was pulling away 
at the train and we commenced the mountain ascent, turn- 
ing and twisting, with a towering bluff on one side and a 
peaceful valley on the other, through fine forests and pic- 
turesque villages, coming late in the afternoon to the fron- 
tier of Austria. Here the baggage must be examined, but 
having only Bandgepach, we had no trouble, and in an hour 
and a half reached our destination, Marienbad. 

The hotels are more than a mile from the station and sit- 
uated at the head of a beautiful valley. From my window 
looking south | can see for miles across the ribboned farmed 
fields, but on every other side we are hemmed in by hills 
covered with forests of tall pine trees. 

The great attraction at Marienbad are the medicinal 
springs. Fat folks come here to get thin (Oh! what 
sights one sees)—thin ones to gain in weight, sallow folks to 
attain the much desired rosy hue, and pretty girls, with ex- 
quisite gowns, from Paris and Vienna, to be looked at and, 
a grand opportunity they have, for every afternoon there is 
a promenade concert to which the most of the six thousand 
visitors go. 

After an afternoon spent at this vanity fair 1 concluded 
that there was nothing in the present style of dress to com- 
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mend itself for comfort, beauty or utility, compared to the 
costumes worn by the natives of Thuring. The short, 
bright-colored skirt, with dainty bodice and small, gay shawl 
twisted over the head, with the invariably happy, contented 
face, puts the modern befrilled maiden in a position to en- 
list one’s pity. 

One little path leads us to Goethe's favorite seat, where a 
monument to his memory has been erected, and an inscrip- 
tion on a house in the town tells us that Goethe lived there 
in 1823. 

But the most ideal pleasure is to go sketching. An early 
start with our sketching materials and lunch enough to 
fortify the appetites of twice as large a party, we hire a 
droschke, and set out for some picturesque village far enough 
away to avoid what we call civilization. The streets remind 
one of cow paths, and full of charming views, but our lo- 
cation is generally in the dirtiest possible spot, and after 
gathering my skirts well about me my cousin says in quite 
a hopeless way, ‘‘You don’t call this dirty! well, it clearly 
shows that you have never been in Palestine or Egypt.” 
But my discomfort is soon forgotten in trying to catch the 
bright colors around us. Thatched and tiled roofs, gate- 
ways of plaster gaily painted, shrines everywhere, and red 
and blue feather beds hanging out of windows and over 
fence give us a chance to use every color in our paint box. 

And then comes lunch. We choose aspot just out of the 
village where we can enjoy a view for miles in every direc- 
tion; hazy blue, far-away mountains, nearer ones almost 
indigo from the pine forests, the valley stretching far below 
us, showing exquisite shades of brown and green from the 
luxurious harvest, and near us the waving fields with the 
most beautiful wild flowers growing with the grain. 

We return early, since we dismissed our droschke, and 
walk back ‘cross country. It is a continual feast of color, 
through fields and black forests, crossing brooks and passing 
innumerable shrines, but the ever-recurring restaurant is 
like an oasis in the desert. We go from one to the other, 
reaching Marienbad happy, tired and hungry. 

Grace N. Mayo. 


REMINISCENCES OF A MUSIC-TEACHER.—I. 


EVERAL years ago, while teaching music in one of the 

largest cities in the Middle States, | had a young girl, 
about fourteen years old, who was studying both vocal and 
instrumental music. Like nearly all the pupils | ever had, 
and | have had many, she had a chronic aversion to practic- 
ing her lessons. 

As she possessed considerable natural ability, and know- 
ing how anxious her parents were that she should become 
accomplished in the ‘‘art musicale,’’ 1 felt more than the 
usual responsibility for her advancement; would urge her 
with various arguments as to the duty of much practice. 

The following dialogue occurred between us just before | 
concluded my services as her teacher: 

I said: ‘‘ You may find your knowledge and skill in music 
at some future day useful to you.” 

She said: ‘‘O my father is able and will support me.” 

Then I said: ‘‘Riches take to themselves wings and fly 
away.” 

Then she said: ‘‘I don’t think so in my case.” 

Nevertheless, | learned afterwards that she evinced more 
zeal and became a model student; but, alas, she was sud- 
denly deprived, by death, of a loving father, who, in appar- 
ently good health arose from the tea-table after finishing his 
repast, and walked to the family sitting-room, where he had 
only time to call to his wife, saying, ‘‘R—, lam going—’”’ and 
immediately expired. 

Upon an examination into his business affairs it was dis- 
covered that his family could realize nothing upon which to 
live. The house in which they lived he had previously given 
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used, long past the time exhaustion cries that such and such 


to his wife, thus providing them with shelter. In this ex- 
tremity my ex-pupil, now a young lady eighteen years of 
age, found a necessity for the gir oe paca of her accom- 
plishments, and she put them to good use by teaching, the 
revenue of which supported the entire family, consisting of 
a mother, two daughters and a son. 

Subsequently, while I was living in New York, this young 
lady, with a relative, called at my house. As! was not at 
home my wife entertained them, and assured them my ab- 
sence would be of short duration. When | entered my 
parlor, a young lady, without ceremony, approached and 
gave me a most cordial greeting, exclaiming, ‘‘O, my 
dear friend, how grateful | am to you for your earnest words 
to me when | was a foolish girl. | can not thank you enough 
for the patience you had with me.”’ 

| have told this little incident in as brief a manner as possi- 
ble, and would not have written it out but for the moral it 
contains, and the possible encouragement it may give to 
teachers to look beyond the dollars and cents in their work. 

E. H. Barb. 


STUDIO TALK.—IV. 


‘ Yynat is the greatest thought of all?” 

A straight line will lead to a point, but it is the 

slow and gradual curve and symmetry of form when found, 
to which we turn at pleasure. 

‘*You heard a voice, and such a voice! 

“You know of Herr Meinheidler. Well, this morning | 
was in the place, and as | started down the stairs, encoun- 
tered him, and there he stood, expounding theories of the 
voice; for Germans have a natural way of keeping at what 
they begin until they strike some gem of thought, which 
they will hand you carelessly, and turn to chopping rocks 
again; a process which they will pursue until they cut a 
mountain through, and all the while it has not once occurred 
to them that there were ways by which to walk around it.” 

‘‘Well, presently | beat retreat, and at the landing down 
below, he called to me, ‘And if you sing, why live first 
as if singing’? 

‘‘And then I turned, and looking back, beheld his 
mild, benignant face, and heard him say to one 
within, ‘Not close the hand, the open hand, the smiling 
face, the innocent eye, or else the voice can not be right;”’ 
and then it rose, a voice so clear; to think of standing 
reasoning there, when such a voice had leave to rise, un- 
reasoning to the height it would. And presently when 
it had ceased, | wished to see the singer’s face, nor cared to 
see it, knowing well it would be all 1 cared to see. And 
then the thought that voices had the power to reproduce to 
us the personality so well, and then the words my friend 
had said, and various theories of my own, seemed to take 
form and crystalize, home inward with truth’s certainty, 
and thus I happened on a thought.” 

‘‘Sheep know his voice.’’* What is implied? ‘‘The 
meaning of it all just then unfolded for me like a flower, 
which from a hardened knot of green, opens its sepals one 
by one, and then displays a bit of pink, until as if the sun’s 
rays had divided in constituent parts, and caught upon the 
bush’s thorns, it hangs, a little spot of light at which we 
look and say, A rose!”’ 

“By which lam to understand ?” ‘That if we do have 
any right to trust our intentions, then the voice must be 
to some extent an index to the character.” 

‘‘A natural phonograph which tells, not only what the 
owner would, but all the previous thoughts and acts of 
that same owner’s lifetime.” 

‘‘And, furthermore, if this is so, must not the things that 
injure it, have in the process injured all?’’ 

‘‘Now it is generally believed that faculties or muscles 


“. 
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shall be relieved, must if protracted very long, deprive of 
clearness any voice. Connect with this the well known fact 
that many of the most learned men lack all imagination. ”’ 

‘‘And how will that concern the voice?” 

‘Well, children you will seldom find, who can not make 
a wonderland of each new corner of the field, which power 
to glorify at will, the ordinary to the great, and reproduce 
sensations past, is paradise in very truth, and all men dwell 
there just as long as mind and body, sense and will, can 
work in unison.” 

‘‘Now education generally aims at so vast an area, that to 
accomplish half it tries, the separate faculties are used, and 
that with great persistence.” 

“Only the memory in this, only the understanding here, 
and though some giants may exist, who can bear all this 
burden straight, more of them bend beneath it, and having 
used their minds so long in cramped, unnatural postures, 
come out with learnings treasure gained, but minds de- 
formed so nevermore they know the exuitation free to all 
young living creatures; have lost their Eden otherwise in the 
pursuit of knowledge.” Maroie E. Barnitz. 

1304 Wilson Ave. Washington, D. C. 


AN EARNEST STUDENT. 
W. F. GATES. 


T the time of the intense Gluck-Piccini rivalry in Paris 
there came to that gay city from Belgium an awkward 
youth who had determined to gain a musical education at 
whatever hazard, although he had no money to speak of and 
no immediate prospect of obtaining any. 

The rivalry between the two great composers, Gluck and 
Piccini, was every day growing more intense, and all artistic 
Paris was taking sides for or against the imported Italian 
composer, who was finally to be defeated by his more 

earnest and able rival, Gluck. Our young musician was an 

ardent disciple of Gluck, and was determined to see the 
representation of his opera, ‘‘Iphigenie en Tauride,’’ which 
was soon to occur. 

By the assistance of a friend he managed to gain admit- 
tance into the theater where the final rehearsal was held. So 
enchanted was he by the beauty and nobility of the music 
that he resolved to hear the public performance as well; but 
alas! the wherewithal was not forthcoming; he had no 
money to purchase a ticket. As he sat listening to the 
rehearsal a happy thought occurred to him; he would hide 
in one of the ache and remain there till the performance. 

Unfortunately for his plan he was discovered at the close 
of the rehearsal by the employees of the house, who pro- 
ceeded to summarily eject him. But the young man’s 
spirit was aroused and he resisted. Gluck, who had not 
left the house, heard the disturbance, and, coming to investi- 
gate it, was told that a young man from the country was so 
anxious to hear his music as to take this method of securing 
the opportunity. 

Pleased with the youth’s eagerness for musical instruction 
and enjoyment, and perhaps somewhat flattered as well, 
Gluck ordered his release, gave him a ticket to the perform- 
ance, and later sought to know more of his ardent admirer. 
This was the beginning of a lasting friendship between the 
two composers, Gluck and Mehue, for the young man later 
achieved great prominence in the musical world. Mehue 
composed twenty-five operas and numerous other works 
and was paid the highest honors the French nation could 
bestow. But through all of his successful career he never 
forgot the debt of gratitude he owed to Gluck for the inter- 
est taken in the crude young student—an interest which 
dated from the incident narrated above. 













I WAS DREAMING. 


Words by ARTHUR RIGBY. Music by AUG. W. JUNCKER 
Andante con moto. in 
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"NEATH EDEN’S SKIES. 


Words by 
Miss A. R. CAREY. 
Andante cantabile. 





Music by 
J. R. MURRAY. 
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CALINERIE. 


(FLATTERY.) 
Revised and fingered by 
Dr. N. J. Elsenheimer. 


HENRI RAVINA, Op. 86. 
Moderato. (108 = @) 
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Herrn Carl Lossignol freundschaftlichst gewidmet. 


A DDIO! 


Romance sans Paroles. 


Charles Becker, Op. 60. 
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Tue Musica Visiror 7s published on the first of every 
month. 

The subscription price is $1.50 per year, payable inzaria- 
bly in advance. Special terms to clubs of five or more. 
Single copies 15 cents. 

1-2" Subscribers finding a cross drawn through this notice 
will understand that the time for which thev have paid expires 
with this number. The paper will be discontinued where the 
subscription is not renewed promplly. 

*.* Correspondents are informed that notices of concerts 
and other items must be forwarded before the twentieth of the 
month; otherwise they can not be inserted. All communica- 
tions must be accompanied with the names and addresses 
of the writers. 

All communications for the magazine must be addressed 
to THe Musicat Visitor, care of 

THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
All letters on business to the Publishers. 





SOMEONE has said that perfection is not possible, but that 
is no reason why our aims should not be high and noble. 

In the November Visiror, besides the usual vocal and in- 
strumental music of a secular character, we shall have a sup- 
plement of choir music suitable for Thanksgiving and other 
joyful occasions. 


Tue true teacher will never be satisfied with the merely 
good where it can be made better. This was a characteristic 
of Mendelssohn, who, as a teacher and performer, spared no 
pains to perfect his work. 

Tue London Musical Standard calls attention to the fact 
that the principal strain in the celebrated march in ‘‘Tann- 
hauser”’ is almost note for note the same as the air sung by 
Manrico in Verdi's ‘‘ Trovatore,’’ which came out a few years 
before the first-named opera. 

SEVERAL articles promised for this Vistror we have laid 
aside for the October number, in order to give suitable space 
to the articles in memory of Dr. George F. Root. He was 
so intimately connected with our publishing house, the Visit- 
or, and its editor, that it is eminently fitting that most of 
the space in this issue of the paper (the first since his pass- 
ing away) should be devoted to him and his work. 


Tue editor of the Vistror has received a large number of 
letters concerning the death of Dr. Root, from former pupils 
and friends in various parts of the country, but he does not 
feel at liberty to print them, had he the space at his com- 
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mandin whichtodoso. Theone theme which is the burden 

of them all is that a good man has gone to his reward, and that 
. ° ° . 

the world would be better were there more men like him in it. 


The closing paragraph of Dr. Root's ‘‘ Story of a Musical 
Life”’ is as follows: 

‘* My wife and | would be glad to be permitted to see our 
golden wedding-day, which will be in 1895, and still more, 
to look over into the 20th century, which will be five years 
later; but if that can not be, we will be thankful for the pleas- 
ant life we have lived here, and hope for a pleasanter and 
still more useful life hereafter.” 


IN speaking of the meanings of music, Moritz Hauptmann, 
the eminent critic and harmonist says: ‘‘The same music 
may give rise to the most various verbal explanation, and it 
can be said of none of them that it is the exhaustive one, 
that it contains the essential and entire significance of the 
music.” This is in perfect agreement with the Visiror’s 
views on the subject, oft repeated in these columns. We 
are glad to be sustained in our position by such very high 
authority. 


THERE are critics and critics. Here is an outburst of one 
who attended a Wagner concert given recently in the North 
of England: 

The martial song of the master singers, pitched in D, 
abounds with many tuneful and harmonious runs in the higher 
clefs, while the declaration of love, pitched in E, indicates 
great passion and pathos, and the refrain of the apprentices, 
E-flat, abounds also in various staccato movements. The 
whole culminated in one concerted burst. 


Our friend, W. H. Neave, of the Music School of Salis- 
bury, N. C., is in the habit of training all his pupils in some 
kind of orchestral work. The reason is a good one. Or- 
chestral practice, as a portion of pianistic musical training 
leads to and insures fluent and life-enduring sight reading, 
which form the essentials of the fine, ready accompanist; and 
to be such is the highest and rarest of attainments, for the 
piano is at its best when used as a substitute for an orches- 
tra, to give full harmonic support to soloists. The playing- 
at-first-sight accompanist must be a musician, while the solo- 
ist may not be, and often is not,—performing, in most cases, 
mainly by rote. 


Tue study of the fugue is too much neglected in these 
latter days. It is one of the most helpful of all studies, as 
the playing of such compositions is of the greatest value to 
the pianist and organist. Bach towers above all other com- 
posers as a master of fugue writing. It is said by a recent 
writer that on being invited to play before Frederick the 
Great, in 1747, Bach played unpremeditated compositions, 
and at length asked the King to give him a subject for a 
fugue that he might execute one without any preparation. 
The King, wishing to see how far such art could be carried 
in an extempore manner, expressed a wish to hear a fugue 
with six obligato parts. Bach immediately executed it, to 
the astonishment of all present. It has been said of Bach 
that he was ‘‘ many musicians in one; a sort of human fugue.” 
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Tue following letter is self-explanatory, and is printed here 
in justice to all concerned: 


James R. Murray, Esq., Editor Musical Vistor: 


My Dear Sir: I notice that you strike us New Yorkers 
rather hard anent the publication of ‘‘ Tramp, a in 
Freund’s Musical Weekly. It is possible you overlooked a 
reference made to this ‘‘ Japanese War Song” in the Music 
Trade ‘Review of June 1, and take pleasure in sending you 
copy by this mail, so that we may escape the severe ‘‘rak- 
ing’ you have visited on New Yorkers in general. There 
are exceptions. I don’t blame you for ‘‘rubbing it in.’’ The 
so-called musician who could not recognize poor Dr. Root’s 
martial ‘‘Tramp”’ from a Japanese war song must have been 
pretty blind. With.kindest regards and best wishes, | beg 
to remain, Very truly yours, 

J. B. SPILLANE. 


Tue following is the notice referred to in Mr. Spillane’s 
letter printed above: 


The music of ‘‘ Tramp, tramp, tramp, the boys are march- 
ing,” is about as cosmopolitan as the air to which we sing 
‘‘America.”’ It has the advantage, however, of being origi- 
nally American, having been written by George F. Root, 
and, as everyone knows, was born in the throes of the 
Civil War, when it fired the hearts of our soldier boys and 
cheered them on to victory. In 1867 it traveled over the 
water, and to its measure T. D. Sullivan, now member of 
the English Parliament, wrote the words of ‘*God Save Ire- 
land,”’ which is today virtually recognized as the National 
anthem of the Irish people. It has had a decided influence 
in stimulating a national spirit in that country. Within the 
last year this melody has found its way to Japan—whether 
by way of Ireland or the United States is not known. Any- 
way, American correspondents in Japan state that the Japa- 
nese sold'ers were aided in achieving their great victories 
over their adversaries, the Chinese, during the late war by 
the singing of their favorite song, which was set to the air of 
‘Tramp, tramp, tramp, the boys are marching.” The music 
and words of this Japanese National song were published in a 
French illustrated paper recently, and the English translation 
shows that the words are full of martial spirit. The history 
of this simple melody, which has exercised a national influ 
ence in three countries, is an interesting one—it is an expres- 
sive tribute to the potency of music. 


‘*PATHER ROOT.” 


** He is dead, the sweet musician: 

He, the sweetest of all singers; 

He has gone from us forever, 

He has moved a little nearer 

To the Master of all Music, 

To the Master of all Playing.” 
(Hiawatha.) 


TS death of Dr. George F. Root comes to me as a personal 

bereavement. He has guided my musical footsteps 
from the beginning until now, and always evinced for me a 
most loving and fatherly solicitude. 

In business, we were brought into very close and intimate 
relations, first, in the editorial and publishing department of 
the great music house of Root & Cady, at Chicago, ‘‘ before 
the fire,’ and second, on account of our connection with the 
same departments of the greater establishment of The John 
Church Company, of Cincinnati. 

All his ‘‘boys,” as he used to call his favorite pupils, have 
shared with me his love and affection, and owe most of 
their success in professional life, as | do, to his ever watch- 
ful care and kindly help, but | believe that outside of his own 
family and relatives no one came into such close and tender 
connection with ‘‘ Father Root” as the present writer, for the 


reasons mentioned above, and others. This gives me a right 
to speak of him as | might not otherwise do. 

It is a great thing to say of a man that those who knew him 
best, loved him most, and in the case of Dr. Root, this was 
most emphatically true. He made friends, and kept them, 
and the longer the friendship lasted, the stronger it became. 
Our daily contact with him for many years; our familiarity 
with his inner life; his confidences; a knowledge of his hopes 
and aspirations ; the grace with which he met business friction, 
annoyances and loss; his great longing to be ‘‘useful” rather 
than celebrated; these, and all the qualities which entered 
into the formation of his noble character, drew me more and 
more closely to him year by year, till in these latter days we 
were as father and son, and always addressed each other as 
such. 

So I leave to others to sketch his life and work, only trust- 
ing myself at this time to give expression to a few of the 
many thoughts that crowd upon me concerning the good 
man ‘‘ who has gone from us forever.” 

Our acquaintance began in the old Musical Institute days, 
when Dr. Mason, W. B. Bradbury, George F. Root and Geo. 
James Webb, held those famous ‘‘ Normals” whose influence 
is still felt throughout the country, and which were the fore- 
runners and models for all Normal Schools and Institutes since 
that time. My first glimpse of Dr. Root was when he was 
teaching in the Theological Seminary at Andover. I was a 
mere lad, but had learned many of his songs and had already a 
great reverence for him as | was apt to have for anyone who 
had made a name for himself. I learned that he was to come 
up from North Reading to give a lesson to the ‘’ theologs,” 
and knowing where he would pass, | crouched down behind 
a gate and waited tor him. He soon came, bringing a com- 
panion, whom | afterwards learned was Geo. |. Webb, com- 
poser of ‘‘ The morning light is breaking.”” He did not know 
to the day of his death that the little crouching barefooted 
urchin to whom he gave a pleasant look as he passed on to 
the class-room was his friend and assistant of these latter days. 

His ‘‘looks”’ at this time gave me encouragement to send 


him afew hymn tunes | had written. He saw my need of 


study and kindly replied, suggesting certain works on har- 
mony, and encouraged me to hope for success if | diligently 
applied myself, offering, as he has done to hundreds of others, 
to examine and correct my work and help in any way he 
could. | was still more encouraged by the appearance ol 
one of my tunes in the New York Musical Gazette of which 
he was one of the editors; this was in 1860, | think; then 
came ‘‘Normal days,” and from that time to this there has 
been no break in what to me has been a most precious and 
helpful companionship. 

After the ‘‘Normals ” came the war. I was not permitted 
to enlist until the second year of it, being much under age 
and stature, but | succeeded in getting in at last, as a boy 
fifer. The first person to visit me in camp was Mrs. Geo. F. 


Root, who brought me one of the earliest printed copies of 


‘*The Battle-Cry of Freedom.”” Mr. and Mrs. Root kept up a 
constant correspondence with me, supplying me freely with 
songs and music-books and the ever dear Song Messenger, 
for the use of the soldiers, saying that they felt it a privilege 
and an honor, and a duty as well, to do all they could for the 
boys in blue. After the war came a few years of work and 
study, still aided by frequent advice and suggestions from Dr. 
Root, until one day he came to Andover and offered me a 
position in the editorial and composing department of his 
house in Chicago (before alluded to), and which,. knowing 
it would be a continual school for me, | gladly accepted. 
Now, more than ever before, | began to appreciate his 
loveable character and genuine unselfishness. Exact in his 
requirements, but just and considerate, my whole service 
with him was a constant delight and a healthful growth. | felt 
in continual contact with one of God’s noblemen, and the re- 
sults, personal to me, of course, are such as | shall always 
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be thankful for. There in his little office we worked side by 
side for years. There | saw him receive others who came 
to him for advice, with the same kindly interest which he 
had manifested toward me, giving a patient hearing to all, 
no matter how busy he might be; dropping a word of en- 
couragement to one, and a kindly suggestion to another, 
showing a desire to be helpful to all, though often at personal 
inconvenience to himself. From such characteristics | learned 
more than all my books could teach me, and I am not sure 
but that the musical experience | acquired in that little room 
was the least important of all that came to me there. 

| learned from Dr. Root's life in our ‘‘ Dearborn St. den” 
that which Ruskin has since formulated in words, that ‘‘ he 
who would teach a noble art must himself be noble.” The 
noblest of all human qualities is unselfish consideration of 
others, and this Dr. Root possessed to a marked degree, as 
hundreds of teachers throughout the land cantestify. It seemed 
to delight him quite as much when some one else made a ‘‘ hit” 
as when he made one himself. It was a characteristic pe- 
culiar to Dr. Root to quickly and heartily recognize talent, 
especially in lines likely to conflict with his own. That it 
might conflict did not seem to concern him at all. It was 
something to be encouraged, and he gave it a generous and 
hearty ‘‘God speed.’’ Probably there has been no other 
teacher and composer who pushed so many others to the 
front as he. The names of those whom he has placed 
in successful positions in the musical world by his generous 
appreciation, wise counsel, and helpful advice are too many 
for me to enumerate. 

But he is gone. | do not like to say that he is dead—| do 
not believe it. I do not believe, either, that his helpful in- 
fluence is withdrawn, though its future manifestation may 
be different from what it was. But ‘‘ we shall meet and we 
shall miss him” in home, and school, and council. The 
‘‘yacant chair’’ can not be filled. Only upon the ‘‘shining 
shore” shall we see the pleasant face again and feel the 
hearty welcoming grasp of his hand. 


Pass on to the Land of the Singers, 

O sweetest of all the Musicians, 

Afar from the Valley of Shadows, 

Up, up to the Brightness and Glory; 
Away o’er the Mountains of Beauty, 
Whose tops all aglow with the shining 
And sheen of the Gates of the City 

Make light all the way of the journey. 
Sing on to the close of the journey, 

Sing ever when it shall be ended, 

For they who have lessened earth’s sorrows 
Have songs in their hearts thro’ the ages. 


James R. Murray. 


IN HONOR OF THE LATE DR. ROOT. 


The Music-Publishers’ Association, at a meeting held in Chicago last Thurs- 
day, adopted the following memorial resolutions: 

/uereas, It has pleased Divine Providence toa remove from among us the 
loved face and form of our venerable associate and friend, Dr. George F. Root, 
the great musician, the kindly man and the me American, who was a 
tower of strength to our country in its hour of need, and whose stirring verses 
and music nerved the Union soldiers to deeds of heroism, and whose private 
life and character were* the gentlest, kindliest, and most lovable ; a man of 
whom it can be truly said, ‘‘ His life was gentle, and the elements so mixed 
in him that Nature might stand up and say to all the world, This was a man,”’ 
and 

Wuereas, The example of such a life, grand in its noble simplicity, to the 
youth of our country, is of incalculable value in the lesson it teaches; there- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the Music-Publishers’ Association of the United States 
deeply deplores his loss, and joins with the sorrowing relatives and friends in 
mourning for one who has left indeed a ‘‘ Vacant Chair,” and further be it 

Resolved, That these resolutions be spread upon the records of this Associ- 
ation, and that a copy be sent to the family of our deceased friend. 

J. F. Bowers, ‘President, 
C. B. Bayty, Secretary, 
Music-Publishers’ Association of the United States. 
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CITY NOTES. 


Chas. C. Washburne has been singing at the 
elsewhere this summer. 


Zoo and 


Miss Chamberlain has returned from a year's study in 


Berlin. 


The Apollo Club will not duplicate its concerts this season. 
Neither will the price of subscription be doubled, it is re- 
ported. 


With the exception of the park concerts and those at the 
summer resorts in and about Cincinnati, musical matters 
have been at a low ebb during the last month. 


The music-teachers are beginning to appear upon our 
streets again and at our music-stores. Mr. Gantvoort has 
been busy with institute work in various parts of the coun- 
try, but resumes his work at the College of Music this month. 


Messrs. Gorno, of the College of Music, and Bohlmann, of 
the Conservatory, who have been roaming through Spain 
and Italy together, are returning homeward, and will resume 
work in September. 


Gussie L. Davies, composer of the popular song ‘‘ The 
Fatal Wedding,” called at our sanctum one day last month, 
leaving five new songs for publication by The John Church 
Co. They are among the best he has written. 


Mr. J. A. Broekhoven and wife have been summering at 
Linwood. Mr. Broekhoven has been engaged in the prepar- 
ation of his part of the work of the Model Music Course for 
Public Schools by Broekhoven and Gantvoort, four books 
of which are now published. 


Whatever changes are made in Music Hall, it is most sin- 
cerely to be hoped that the beautiful case of the great organ 
will be preserved, and that it will not suffer the treatment 
given to the Boston Music Hall organ, the whole of which, 
case and all, is boxed up and lying in an old graveyard near 
the Conservatory of Music in that city. 


Mrs. Corinne Moore-Lawson has been spending the sum- 
mer at East Hampton, L.1. She sang in the ‘‘ Messiah” at 
Asbury Park, with Miss Annie Clary and Messrs. Bushnell 
and Rieger as the other soloists. The oratorio was given by 
a chorus of one thousand under the direction of Walter 
Damrosch. 


Mr. and Mrs. Guckenberger write very enthusiastically 
of the prospects of their new Conservatory of Music in Bir- 
mingham, Ala. They are much pleased with the location, 
and speak of the climate as the ‘‘ grandest on earth.” Mr. 
and Mrs. G. are engaged at the South Side Baptist Church 
on Sundays, and at the Synagogue on Saturdays. The out- 
look for pupils for the Conservatory is very flattering. 


We hope that Mr. Van der Stucken will receive from all 
the teachers and musicians of the city the hearty welcome 
which he deserves, and that all will cooperate with him in 
his efforts to establish a permanent orchestra in our city. 
His coming need not, and doubtless will not, effect, except 
for good, the musical standing of anyone in the College or 
city, and all should put aside petty jealousies if any arise, 
and work together for the common good. 


It has been finally decided by the trustees that Music Hall 
must be remodeled, and the Hannaford plan submitted at a 
former meeting, has been adopted. It provides for a per- 
manent proscenium arch, the substitution of asbestos for the 
present wooden interior and a complete change in the 
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arrangement of the seats. The pitch of the floor will be 
changed, and the stage will be lowered and brought forward. 
With the rearrangement of the seating facilities the audi- 
torium’s capacity will be made more compact without 
diminishing, by lensing the audience, as a whole, nearer 
the stage. A large proscenium will be erected, which is 
to serve as a sounding-board, and within this a smaller mov- 
able proscenium will be constructed. The total cost of the 
improvement will be $100.000. 


HERE AND THERE. 


W. P. Thurston, late principal of the Norwalk (Ohio) 
High School, is now director of music at Berea College Con- 
servatory, Berea, Ky. We wish him success in his new and 
more congenial position. 


Mr. Leason, well known to some of our readers, has had 
charge of the sight-reading and elementary music classes at 
Chautauqua this season, and from personal observation we 
judge him to be the right man in the right place. 


Mr. A. J. Goodrich has been engaged to serve as judge 
at a musical contest, which is to take place at Las Vegas, 
New Mexico, September 19 and 20, under the direction of 
Mr. John A. Hand, Jr. 


Prof. H. W. Fairbank, of Chicago, conducted the music 
at Spirit Lake, Chautauqua, lowa, this year. Among the 
works produced by him was Dr. Root’s ‘‘Haymakers.” 
The chorus book used was also by Dr. Root—‘‘ Songs of 
the Assembly.”” Much praise was awarded Prof. Fairbank 
for his very efficient services. 


The Summer Music School at Colorado Springs, under the 
direction of Dr. H. S. Perkins, of Chicago, has been a most 
successful one judging from the reports we have received. 
Numerous vocal and instrumental concerts were given in 
which distinguished soloists from abroad assisted the local 
talent. 


Prof. W. H. Neave, of Salisbury, N. C., has been very ill, 
but we are glad to learn of his recovery, and that heis at his 
post again as principal of the music school which bears his 
name. We have watched with great interest the good 
musical work he has been doing in the South, and hope he 
may long be spared to continue it. 


The editor of the Visiror had the honor of being the guest 
of Dr. H. R. Palmer at Chautauqua last month, and wishes 
to record his grateful appreciation of the courtesies shown 
him. Dr. Palmer is dean of the music department of the 
assembly, and is one of the busiest men on the ‘‘ grounds ” 
during the summer. His own personal teaching includes 
advanced harmony classes, a teacher’s class, the chorus 
drill twice a day, and the management of all entertainments 
at the Amphitheater, or Anthem Theatre as a little Chautau- 
quan appropriately named it. The chorus gave several con- 
certs during our stay in the neighborhood, one of them being 
a performance of the ‘‘ Messiah,” with fine soloists, orchestra 
and organ. The singing was most excellent ; especially fine 
was the promptness of attack, the almost perfect enunci- 
ation, and clear and distinct pronunciation of the five hun- 
dred singers. We have seldom heard a better performance 
of the ‘‘ Messiah.” The personnel of the choir is constantly 
changing; as the doctor puts it, he has a new choir every 
two weeks, and this makes the director’s work extremely 
difficult, but the results are simply marvelous. 


ELEMENTARY RULES OF EXPRESSION IN 
PIANO-PLAYING.* 


1. Rhythm is the foundation of musical intelligibility. 
Hence the measure accents are always to be observed 
unless the composer has rendered it impossible by means of 
ties and syncopations in both hands at once. In the latter 
case the composer has probably set up a new measure tempo- 
rarily, without changing his bars and figures. 

2. The bar indicates the place of the strong pulse. Hence 
the place following the bar invariably takes the strong accent. 

3. The secondary accents fall in their proper places. 
Moreover, when pulses are subdivided the half. beat places 
are stronger than the quarter beats, exactly as in the large: 
groupings of measure. (It is not necessary to try to com- 
pute these degrees of relative force. If the time be counted, 
and the half beats in some way indicated, the accentuation 
will generally adjust itself.) 

4. A syncopated tone beginning upon the off beat and 
holding over across the measure accent anticipates the meas- 
ure accent. It therefore has a// of the measure accent and 
a little something more, expressive of its passionate breaking 
into the measure rhythm. 

5. Meanwhile the true measure accent is generally given 
by the other hand at the proper time. A syncopation is a 
clash of accents, and unless the true accent is given by one 
hand while the other observes the syncopation, there will be 
no adequate clash. 

6. Asarule, any tone beginning upon a half beat and 
holding across the beat receives an accent. There are ex- 
ceptions to this, however, as in accompaniments chords are 
sometimes repeated upon the half beat and held across the 
beats, when only a pulsation is intended and not a syncopated 
effect. (The left hand chords in Schumann's ‘*‘ Warum” 
are a case in point.) 

7. All melody tones are supposed to be delivered legato 
unless the contrary is expressed or implied. 

8. A tone which includes an idea and is followed by a 
rest, if its indicated duration is not more than one pulse, al- 
most invariably takes an elastic touch. 

9. Short figures of two, three, or four tones (very seldom 
four) repeated in forming a larger design should be defined 
to the ear. (See Nos. 3, 9, etc.) 

10. Ascending passages are almost invariably crescendo. 

11. Descending passages are generaliy diminuendo. 

12. Dissonant tones falling upon the beat are invariably 
accented beyond the importance of the rhythmic place they 
occupy. 

13. Resolution tones (into which accented dissonances 
resolve) are played less intensely than the dissonances they 
resolve. 

14. By Melody quality is meant the appealing quality in 
a tone which makes it sound as if some one were addressing 
you through it. This is the natural quality for melody, and 
must always be attained. (It is made by earnest touch and 
pressure. ) 

15. Accompaniment quality of tone is less intense, and 
more passive. Whenever the accompaniment has a melodic 
idea, this in turn takes a melodic quality of touch. 

16. Asarule, attack a key with force in proportion to 
the duration of tone desired. (This rule is almost invariable; 
but it does not require a long tone in the accompaniment to 
be made more intense than a shorter tone in the melody. 
The melody always preponderates. ) 

17. The rule sometimes given that the first tone in a 
hrase is to be accented is false. There is nothing in it. 
hythmic and harmonic considerations determine accents. 

Position within the phrase has nothing whatever to do with 
it, any more than the numeric position of a syllable in a 
sentence determines whether it should be accented. 

18. The entire time occupied by a piece of music is divided 
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into pulses and measures. These pulses and measures flow 
continuously from the beginning of a movement to the end. 
When there is a ritard it is generally prepared by a slight 
accellerando, and this exactly balances the ritard, in such a 
way that the entire rhythm of the movement comes out 
correctly as the sum of the pulses contained within it. 
Hence, in studying the detail of a piece, you must later 
make sure of regaining the general sweep of the larger 
rhythm, and adhere to it, because even and correct rhythm 
is the foundation of repose in music. 
W. S. B. MATHEWSs. 


*Copyright, 1895 by The John Church Company. From ‘‘ The Beginner 


1 Phrasing,”’ now in press. 


JAPANESE VICTORY INSPIRED BY AMERICAN 
MELODY. 


T= Japanese war song, which was first published in the 
Paris Monde Moderne, in the last April issue, and repro- 
duced in Freund’s Musical Weekly has been shown to be, 
note for note, with the rhythm slightly changed, a repro- 
duction of the late Dr. George F. Root’s celebrated war song, 
‘‘ Tramp, tramp, tramp, the boys are marching,” published 
by The John Church Company, Cincinnati. 

The circulators of the Monde Moderne having recognized 
their error, now stamp each number containing the ‘‘Jap- 
anese War Song,” with a notice, giving full and due credit 
to the composer, the late Dr. George F. Root, whose in- 
spiring martial strains led the Japanese armies on to victory. 


CHICAGO'S MUSIC TRADE ASSOCIATION TAKES MEASURES TO 
HONOR THE MEMORY OF THE LATE 


DR. GEORGE F. ROOT. 





HARDLY had the news gone abroad that Dr. George F. 
Root had breathed his last when the call went out for 
a special meeting of the Chicago Trade Association. 

On the morning of the 8th instant, at eleven o'clock, rep- 
resentatives of the following houses met at Lyon & Healy's 
warerooms: 

W. W. Kimball Company, Estey & Camp, Chicago Cot- 
tage Organ Company, Lyon, Potter & Company, O. Wiss- 
ner, G. P. Bent, Thompson Music Company, John Church 
Company, Julius Bauer & Company, Wm. Lewis Music 
Company, Manufacturers’ Piano Company, Pease, New 
England, and B. Shoninger Companies, Chicago Music 
Company, F. G. Smith, Hallet & Davis Company, Rintel- 
man Company, A. Reed & Sons, Schaeffer Piano Company, 
Clayton F. Summy Company. ; 

The meeting was called to order by the president, who, 
in a few touching words, alluded to the misfortune that 
had befallen the trade in the demise of Dr. Root. 

Mr. P. J. Healy followed with his tribute to the dead 
composer, whom he had known for many years. In clos- 
ing he suggested that in token of respect to the dead the 
music-houses of Chicago should all close their doors on the 
day of the funeral. 

This was subsequently put in the form of a motion and 
discussed, and it was finally decided that on the afternoon 
of August 9 all the houses would close. Suitable printed 
cards were ordered to be displayed on the doors of the 
different concerns, announcing the reason of the day's ces- 
sation of business. 

All the houses of the John Church Company at Cincinnati, 
New York, and Boston, and the Everett and Harvard 
factories were closed all day on the gth. 
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NOTES AND GOSSIP. 


Mascagni is at work on a one-act opera, ‘‘Il Viandante.” 


DeWolt Hopper began his season August 26 at Manhattan 
Beach Theater, in ‘‘Dr. Syntax.” 


Paderewski is having a new Scotch fantasy for the piano 
written for him by Sir Alexander Mackenzie. 


A monument is to be erected in Bergamo to Donizetti. 
Only Italian artists are to compete for it. The cost is not to 
exceed $5,000. 


Dr. Antonin Dvorak has reconsidered his determination to 
leave America, and he will be director of the National Con- 
servatory of Music another year. 


Mme. Wagner is busy completing the arrangements to 
celebrate next season the twentieth anniversary of the in- 
auguration of the Bayreuth Festspielhaus. ‘‘Rheingold,’’ 
directed by Hans Richter, is said to be the opera selected for 
the festival day. 


Frederic H. Cowen has been commissioned to write a can- 
tata for the festival of the triple choirs, which takes place at 
Gloucester, England, in the autumn. Why do not some of 
our large festival choirs get new works in this way from 
our best English and American composers? 


Lady Tennyson has set to music her husband's poem 
‘*Sweet and Low.” She used to sing it to him, and as he 
was very fond of it she has decided to perpetuate it. It 
would be interesting to know how many different composers 
have written music to these words. The most popular set- 
ting is by Barnby. 


Verdi is still planning for new operatic compositions, and 
has finally induced Boito to finish the libretto of ‘‘ Verone,’”’ 
the long expected successor to ‘‘ Mefistofele.’’ Boito has also 
produced a libretto for a dramatic cantata ‘‘ Purgatory,” for 
which Verdi is to write the music if his advanced years do 
not prevent. 


‘*The Star-Spangled Banner” is to wave on the continent 
next year. Six hundred sweet singers, belonging to the 
American Swedish Union, have planned a musical tour of 
Europe next year. They will not only visit their own be- 
loved native land, but Norway, England and France, where 
they will chant the patriotic songs of the country of their 
adoption. 


Edouard Remenyi, the famous violinist, will make another 
American tour, and his season of 1895-6 will be one of con- 
siderable importance, as immediately after ending the season 
in the United States, Mr. Remenyi, who is solo violinist to 
his Imperial and Royal Majesty, the Emperor of Austria and 
King of Hungary, is called back to his own country to assist 
in the celebration of the Millenium of the Magyars, which 
will continue during the whole year throughout Hungary; 
and it is te participate in these national festivities that Mr. 
Remenyi, as one of Hungary’s favorite artists and patriots, 
is called to return. 


While America has hardly recovered from the recent at- 
tacks of youthful piano-players of the Hoffman and Hegner ilk, 


Japan is enjoying a season with the oldest public performer in 


the world. The venerable Chevalier Kontski, the very father 
of the piano, so to speak, is there giving concerts, and en- 
joyable they are, too. Yokohama has listened to him with 
delight, and Tokyo's foreign society has gone down before 
him. Kontski is nearly 80 years of age. He was a pupil 
of Beethoven. He holds a place now as musical director to 
the German court. He gave concerts in the United States 
ten years ago, and wrote the famous composition ‘‘ The 
Awakening of the Lion.” 
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THE ORGAN IN BACH’S TIME. 


Ts organ, as it existed in Bach’s day, and as in most 
essentials it exists now, is an instrument peculiarly 
suggestive in regard to the realization of the finest and 
most complete effects of harmony, of modulation, and 
of that simultaneous progression of melodies in polyphonic 
combination which is most completely illustrated in the 
form of composition known as the fugue. It is so for two 
or three reasons. In the first place it is the only instru- 
ment in which the sounds are sustained with the same in- 
tensity for any required length of time after they are first 
emitted. However long a note may have to be sustained, 
its full value is there till the moment the finger quits the 
key, a quality which is invaluable when we are dealing 
with long suspensions and chains of sound. Secondly, the 
opportunity of playing the bass with the feet on the pedals, 
leaving the left hand free for the inner parts, puts within the 
grasp of a single player a full and extended harmony and a 
freedom in manipulation such as no other instrument affords. 
Thirdly, and in the case especially of fugue compositions, 
the immense volume and power of the pedal notes impart a 
grandeur to the entry of the bass part in the composition 
such as no other medium for producing music can give us. 
In the time of Bach this splendid source of musical effect 
was confined to the great organs of Germany 

The English organs of the day had in general no pedal- 
board, and it is probably owing to this fact more than to 
anything else that Handel's published organ music is so light, 
and even ephemeral, in style as compared with Bach’s—that 
he treated the organ, as Spitta truly observes, merely like a 
larger and more powerful harpsichord. Without the aid of 
the pedal it would be rather difficult to do otherwise, and the 
English organ of the day was in every respect a much 
lighter and thinner affair than the ‘‘huge house of the 
sounds,” the thunder of which was stored in the organ 
gallery of many a Lutheran church.—Fortnightly ‘Review. 





AN OLD-TIME ‘*‘CHOIR ROW.” 


HE Musical Times tells of a very singular dispute which 

convulsed a parish church in England in 1748, and the 
issue of the quarrel was more singular still. The account 
reads: 

It appears that disputes had arisen as to the right of using 
the ‘‘Singing Seat” in the church, and that these were seri- 
ous enough to necessitate the calling of a public meeting. 
Accordingly the clergyman, churchwardens, singers, and 
principal inhabitants assembled, and drew up a code of reg- 
ulations with regard to the pew in question. These facts 
are stated in a dignified preamble, after which come nine 
articles, unique in the troublous annals of church choirs. 
Article I. declares that only the persons whose names are 
underwritten shall occupy the Singing Seat. Article II. 
stipulates that nonparishioners shall be excluded. Article 
lll. gives the singers a right to fill vacant places, but provides 
that the right shall cease if not exercised within a year after 
the vacancy, and pass to the minister and churchwardens. 
Article 1V. should be quoted: ‘‘That no person shall sit there 
unless he understands the rules of musick, and can (with a 
tolerable voice at least) sing the Psalm tunes.” Article V. 
states that disputes among the singers shall be settled by the 
minister and churchwardens, and that whosoever refuses to 
accept their decision shall vacate the pew. The next article 
is very curious. It decrees that persons having a right to a 
seat may sell it for five shillings, the vacancy then to be filled 
up according to Article Ill. The heir or executor of any per- 
son having such a right may dispose of it in the same way. 
But, according to Article VII., the price must always be five 
shillings, ‘‘neither more nor less.” Article VIII. lays down 


that the users of the pew shall keep it in repair. Article IX. 


is, perhaps, the most curious of all: ‘‘That P.— P.—, of 


Stroud Parish, shall have liberty to sit in the said Pew, and 
make use of his Bassoon; but that no instrument of Musick 
but a Bassoon shall be used there.” All these stipulations 
and agreements are solemnly subscribed by Nathaniel Bond, 
Minister, Daniel Chance, churchwarden, five of the principal 
inhabitants, and eighteen singers. 








EMINENT LOVERS OF MUSIC. 


Neeenous interesting anecdotes are told of the peculiar 
charm which music has had for many eminent men-—in 
some cases exercising a curious influence over them. Thus, 
Sidney Smith was a great lover of music, and would often 
remark, ‘‘If | were to begin life again | would devote much 
time to music. All musical people seem to be happy, and 
it is the most engrossing pursuit.”” And yet it appears that 
music in the minor key always had a most depressing effect 
upon him, insomuch that it is said he was actually obliged to 
forbid its introduction into the services of St. Paul’s when- 
ever he happened to be in residence. 

After the business of the day was over, too, Charles Reade 
would frequently have recourse to music as one of his 
sources of recreation. ‘‘Late in the evening,”’ writes Miss 
Braddon, ‘‘he would sit himself at the piano and after play- 
ing a few chords, would sing some old-world ballad in a low 
voice, which was full of tenderness.” 

George Romney was very fond of music, and in hours of 
solitary study often played a tune on his violin, till a new 
idea came across his mind, when the instrument was instantly 
discarded. 

Then, there was Gainsborough who, although he never 
learned a note, could playupon several instruments. When 
once, too, he happened to take a fancy to any particular in- 
strument, no price prevented him from securing it. Of the 
many amusing anecdotes related of this eccentricity may be 
quoted the following: ‘‘Hearing of a German professor who 
possessed a theorbo, he called on him for the purpose of 
buying it, when this conversation took place—‘l am come 
here to buy your lute; mame your price, and here’s your 
money.’ ‘I can not sell my lute.’ ‘No? Not for a guinea 
ortwo? But you must sell it, I tell you.’ ‘My lute is worth 
much money; it is worth ten guineas.’ ‘Oh, that is it. See, 
here is the money.’ So saying he took up the instrument, 
went half way down the stairs and returned. ‘I have 
done but half my errand. What is your lute worth if 
I have not your book?’ ‘What book, Master Gainsbor- 
ough ?’ ‘Why the book of airs you have composed for the 
lute; there’s ten guineas for it, so once more good-day.’”’ 

Charles Darwin, although he lacked the musical ear, was a 
true lover of music, delighting to listen to one of Beetho- 
ven’s grand symphonies. On one occasion it is recorded 
that he attended the afternoon service at King’s College, 
Cambridge, where a very fine anthem was performed. At 
the conclusion of a very striking and impressive part he 
turned round to a friend and said: ‘‘ How’s your backbone?” 
Such music had a peculiar effect upon him, and he often 
spoke of a peculiar sensation of coldness in his back on 
hearing any piece which touched his feelings. Similarl 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge, although he could not sing an air 
to save his life, delighted in music, and could detect good 
from bad with unerring decision. One day a friend said to 
him at a concert, ‘‘that he did not seem much interested 
with a piece of Rossini’s which had just been performed.” 
Coleridge answered: ‘‘It sounded to me exactly like non- 
sense verses. But this thing of Beethoven’s that they have 
begun — stop, let us listen to this, | beg.” And yet, 
Coleridge was made up of music. Some of his poems are 
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complete models of versification, exquisitely easy to all ap- 
pearance, and subservient to the meaning, but so subtle in 
the links and the transition of the parts as to make it impos- 
sible to produce the same effect merely by imitating the 
meter as it stands on the surface. Lord Byron, it may 
be remembered, in spite of his being deficient in musi- 
cal ear, was fascinated by it, and in his diary we find the fol- 
lowing entry: ‘‘Oh, there is an organ playing in the street 

-a waltz, too. | must leave off to listen. They are play- 
ing a waltz which | have heard tenthousand times at the balls 
in London between the years 1812 and 1813. Music is a 
strange thing.” With Edmund Kean music was a passion, 
and, in truth so much so that when, one day he heard some 
magnificent strains, the blood rushed to the tragedian’s face. 
With such a taste there can be little doubt, that, as a stroll- 
ing player, he must have felt deeply the want of the time 
ind means by which he could have cultivated it. 


MUSICAL KITES. 


G REAT ingenuity is displayed by the Chinese in the 

manufacture of kites. Kites of the angular shape com- 
mon among ourselves are never seen, the designers repre- 
senting at their own sweet will flowers, birds, fish—and, in 
fact, anything that may be found on the earth or in the wat 
ers under the earth. Many of them are extremely beautiful, 
and do infinite credit to the artistic taste of the people. Hu- 
man figures, representing historical or mythical events, are 
very commonly used, while emblems, such as the double 
fish and characters of felicitous import, such, for example, as 
show (longevity) and chi (good fortune), are favorable sub- 
jects. 

On some of them musical strings are so arranged that they 
emit sounds of melody as they fly aloft. The first ones so 
constructed are said to have been instrumental in saving 
the army when in deep distress. The general commanding 
this unfortunate force, being hemmed in by the enemy, re- 
sorted to the stratagem of flying in the dead of night a 
number of kites with musical strings so arranged as to emit 
sounds resembling the words ‘‘Beware of Han.” Like the 
Syrians, at the noise of the chariot of wheels, the contend- 
ing host took flight at the sound, and were destroyed— 
horse, foot and dragoons. 


THE PENALTY OF POPULARITY. 


~ OUSA is suffering from the same affliction that has made 
Theodore Thomas miserable during his whole musical 
career, and from all accounts the great band director is quite 
as unpopular with certain ladies as the noted orchestral im- 
presario. Since Sousa has become all the rage, he is beset 
with invitations to visit private houses, where he is made 
the hero of pink tea gatherings. As a rule he declines, but 
now and then it happens that he can not avoid going, and 
his cup of misery is quickly filled to the brim. Nearly all 
of these gatherings are arranged for the purpose of introduc- 
ing the famous march composer to some local lady celebrity 
who has composed an opera, an oratorio, or at least a march. 
All the amenities of hospitalality are at once brushed aside in 
order to give the local composer a chance to be heard by the 
bandmaster, and Sousa is compelled, nolens volens, to glue 
himself to a chair in order to experience the excruciating 
pleasure of hearing a person who knows nothing of the rules 
of composition discourse a dreary lot of bad music. This 
experience used to try Thomas’ patience to the utmost, and 
his unpopularity is chiefly due to his frankness in dealing 
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with amateur composers. Sousa, who used to possess the 
most amiable disposition, has had his feelings so outraged 
repeatedly by designing givers of pink teas that he has 
forfeited his welcome at a number of homes where once he 
was worshiped as something only a degree inferior to a 
musical divinity. He has had the boldness to tell a dozen 
or so rivals of Beethoven that they ought to stick their com- 
positions in the stove as unfit for production, either in public 
or private, and local pride has been waxing wroth and 
uttered dictums of excommunication upon the head of the 
March King. The only band-master that succeeded in 
winning this element of musical society in the United 
States over to him was Gilmore.—Washington Post. 


RESOLUTIONS OF CONDOLENCE 


Sitver Laxe Assematy, N. Y., August 8, 18905 

At a meeting of the Root Summer School of Music, held August 8, 1895, 
on nomination of Mr. D. A. Clippinger, the Rev. J. B. Arnold was elected 
chairman and the Rev. Andrew Fleming secretary. 

Upon a brief statement by the chairman, of the purpose of the meeting, the 
following resolutions were adopted: 

Whereas, Under the all-wise providence of Almighty God, death has taker 
Dr. George F. Root from the scene of his earthly labors: 

Resolved, That we recognize with profound gratitude to God the great 
work accomplished by His servant in the world of music, in giving us so many 
sweet songs, which we love to sing, and which our children and children’s 
children must delight in, making the name of Dr. George F. Root in this and 
succeeding generations a household word; 

Resolved, That we appreciate the benevolence and wisdom displayed in 
the founding and maintenance of the Root Summer School of Music ; 

Resolved, That we sympathize deeply with the widow and family of the lat 
Dr. Root in their bereavement, and especially with his son, Mr. Frederic W 
Root, upon whom the blow came while engaged in the work of the Root Sum 
mer School of Music, and we pray God to comfort them as only He can in 
such a time of affliction; 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to the family and to the 
music journals of the country James Beecuer Arnoip, Chairman 

D. A. CLIPPINGER, 
C. W. HarrincTton 
Cuas. W. CLark, 
). F. Kine 


Anprew FLemina, Sec’y Morris STEPHENS 


BOOK NOTICES. 


Children’s Voices: How Harmed and How Helped. By Emilie Christina 
Curtis. 


This little book is a manual of instruction, designed to accompany a cer- 
tain series of Music Readers for Public Schools, but its suggestions and direc- 
tions can be applied by any teacher of children, no matter what books or 
method of instruction is used. The writer has evidently been a careful stu- 
dent of the child voice, and seems to fully understand its requirements, its 
possibilities and its limitations. The book teaches, as the Vistror has always 
done, that children’s voices properly used are sweet and high, of a pure soprano 
quality, and though weak at first can be easily strengthened and developed, re- 
taining the same pure, sweet quality always. It makes a distinction between 
screaming and singing which is not fully recognized by the ordinary teacher 
Some teachers of children think it necessary to shout out their instruction to 
their pupils, and require the pupils to shout back their replies at the top of their 
voices, and in song to ‘‘ make the welkin ring,’”’ so to speak. This is all 
wrong, and not only wrong, but injurious, and we may go so far as to say that 
such procedure on the part of the teacher is criminal, or should be so con- 
sidered, for many a voice has been utterly ruined by this screaming in song 
Teachers who can enthuse pupils in no other way should have nothing to 
do with children’s voices. Sweetness is better than power, and the voice, if 
properly trained and developed along natural lines, as recognized and taught 
in Miss Curtis’ little manual, will soon have the power and the sweetness too 
We advise all voice teachers to possess themselves of Children’s Voices, by 
Miss Curtis. 


The Century Company announces a new novel by Mrs. Humphrey Ward? 
** Sir George Tressady.”” It will appear as a serial, beginning with the Novem 
ber Century. The August Century is a holiday number and is of great in- 
terest and value. There is a very prolific display of illustrations, of the very 
fine quality for which this magazine is famous, and an unusual variety in the 
letter press accompanying the pictures. It is a superior number. 
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PALMER'S 
Piano Primer. 


116th Thousand! ! ! 


Notes and Remarks by such Musicians as Dr. 
Wm. Mason, Mr. Wm. H. Sherwood, 
Mr. Albert R. Parsons, etc. 


It is concise; it is exhaustive; it is en 
dorsed by most of the great American pianists and 
teachers; it isadopted asa standard work in most 
of the Colleges in | tres ming Price, 60c., 75c. and $1.00, 
according to the binding. 


Palmer’s New Pronouncing Pocket Dic- 
tionary of Musical Terms. MvLtTUM IN PARyo. 
Only think! 2,500 terms defined and pronounced for 
25 cents. Every teacher, pupil, singer and player 
should own a copy: 

Palmer’s Book of 516 Interludes, and 
Modulations in all keys. Just the work for young 
church organists. Price, $1.50. No discount given on 
this book. 

King of the Sea. A concert song for Bass or 
Baritone. Price, 50 cents. 


Five New and Beautiful Pieces, 


By H. R. PALMER. 


The Old Front Door. Duct or Solo, with 
Quartet Refrain. ‘‘When in childhood I sat at my 
mother’s feet on the sill of the old front door.’’ 20 cts. 

Child Life on the Farm. Mixed Quartet 
‘*Feeding the hens and the cute little chickens,’ 
‘*Helping papa and mamma.”’ 25 cents. 

The Appeal. Solo, Duet and Quartet for Wom 
en’s Voices. ‘Fly, little swallow, and bid my one 
lover come quickly to me.’’ 20 cents. 

The Absent Loved One. Solo for Contralto 
or Bass. Beautiful harmony effects in accompani 
ment. ‘‘God keep you, dearest, all this lonely night.” 
15 cents. 

The Angelic Husband, Quartet for Women's 
Voices (Humorous). ‘ But the real angelic husband 
—well—he’s never yet been born.’’ 20 cents. 

The five last named pieces are also bound together 
in pamphlet form; price for the five, 75 cents. All 
dealers keep these publications. If not, send to 


H. R. PALMER, Eox 2841, New Vork City. 


MUSIC— 


The best illustrated musical magazine in 
the world. A brilliant list of contributors. 


W. S. B. MatTHEws, Editor. 
8. 8. MATHEWS, Manager. 


Send 13 cents in stamps for sample copy. 
Address 


MUSIC MAGAZINE PUBLISHING CO. 


1402-8 Auditorium, - - Chicago. 


The Juvenile Class and 
Concert No. 2. 


ART .. 


H.H.McGranahan & W. A. Lafferty. 


This book, like its very successful predecessor, 
Class and Concert No. 1, is designed for day schools 
singing classes, concerts, and entertainments. It 
contains a complete and carefully graded course of 
instruction, a choice collection of new songs, duets, 
trios, etc,, and a short cantata, entitled ‘“ America’s 
Birthday.’’ This book is much in advance of Class 
and Concert No. 1 in baving a more complete and 
systematic course of exercises and a higher grade of 
music for practice and songs for entertainments. 


PRICE, 30 CTS. 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY. 


CINCINNATI. NEW YORK. CHICAGO, 





ROYAL ORGAN FOLIO, 


A Collection of Choice Music 
For the Pipe or Reed Organ, 
Cones, of Opening and Closing Voluntaries 
Festival Marches, Memorial Pieces, etc., etc., by the 
best composers. Compiled by J. R. Murray, author 
of ‘'100 Voluntaries,’’ ‘‘Organ Mosaics,’’ Nos. 1 and 
2, etc., etc. 
Price, 50 cents per copy. 
CINCINNATI: 
THE JOHN CHURCH CoO., 
CHICAGO: NEW YORK: 
200 Wabash Avenue. 13 East 16th Street. 


ROTE SONGS 


FOR CHILDREN. 
Edited by Emilie C. Curtis and Caryl Florio. 


This elegant little book is prepared for use with 
the Curtis Method of Voice Training, and especially 
—— for socetenias the upper and generally 
neglected registers of the voice, and thus smoothing 
and purifying the whole compass. The songs are 
arranged with accompaniments for the piano. 


Price, 50 cents per copy. 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY. 


CINCINNATI. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


fl BAPTISMAL SERVICE. 


Arranged under the direction of 


Rev. R. 8. MACARTHUR,'D.D., by 
Rev. C. H. WHEELER. 





Consisting of Responsive Readings with suitable 
music for use in connection with the Ordinance of 
Baptism. 


PRICE, 5 CENTS PER. COPY. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY. 


CINCINNATI. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


Mandolin Chords 


AND HOW TO PLAY 
ACCOMPANIMENTS. 


A collection of chords in the principal major and 
minor keys with diagrams of Mandolin fingerboard 
A quick method of learning to play accompaniments, 
intended for those who have not time to take lessons 


By CHARLES E. PRATT. 
PRICE, 50 CENTS 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY. 


CINCINNATI. NEW YORK. CHICAGO 
PALMER’S 


IN THE ART OF 


READING MUSIC AT SIGHT. 

A carefully pocpaees text-book for classes, consist 
ing of a well-grac ed JUNIOR COURSE and a com 
plete and progressive SENIOR COURSE, together with 
special departments for Day-School Institutes, Tem 
perance, Vocal Culture, etc., to which is added a Mis 
cellaneous Department, comprising a choice collec 
tion of Sacred and Secular Choruses, Part-Songs, 
Glees, Anthems, Sentences, etc., well adapted for use 
in Concerts, Closing Exercises, etc. 

By H. R. PALMER, Mus. Doc., 
Author of “The Song Queen,” “‘ The Song King,’ 
‘The Song Herald,’’ ‘‘ Palmer’s Theory of Music,”’ 
and about forty other important musical works. 
Price, 60 cents per copy. 


PUBLISHED BY 
THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY. 


CINCINNATI. NEW YORK. CHICAGO 








SPECIAL FAVORITES 


MILITARY BAND. 


March—Stonewall Brigade Band, Geo. D. Sherman 90.50 
March—The Hero’s Command. .Geo. D. Sherman .50 
March—The Brownles’ Reception Geo. D. Sherman = .50 
March—Remembrance of Stave Ieland, | 





Sherman .50 
March—Cavaleade....... Geo. D. Sherman .§0 
Waltzes—Cupid's Captive . .Geo. D. Sherman 2.00 
Marcn—The Captain nae ie -et ee Geo. L. Tracy .50 
March—The High Private . .Geo. L. Tracy .50 
March—Lem, Wiley’s . W. Paris Chambers .50 
March—Hall Columbia . .W. ParisChambers .5 

March—Pennsylvania amate owas John Gernert .50 
March—WMassachusetts....... John Gernert .5 

March—The Baltimore American . .C.P. Burton .50 
March—Belles of Newport . .R.O. Goldsmith .50 


Toreador’s Song from ‘‘ Carmen,” Baritone Solo, 
arranged by J.B. Claus .50 


Old Folks at Home. Grand Fantasie for Cornet, 
J.O. Casey 2.00 
Scintilita, Waltz Fantasia for Cornet, 
Theron D. Perkins 2.00 


Louise Polka, PiccoloSolo.......J.8.Cox 1.00 
The Cavalry Charge, 

G. Liiders, arranged by L. P. Laurendeau 1.50 
Intermezzo—Dreams of Fairyland . . Geo. Voelker 1.00 
The Sword Dance (characteristic) . . Geo, Voelker 1.25 
Ballet Music and Soldiers’ March, from “ William 

yl arranged by J. O. Casey 2.00 
Schottische Dancing on the Green E. Christie .530 
March—Lewistonian ... . . .G. Dana Holt .50 


March—Fortress Monroe .-... - Geo. Voelker .50 
Song for Baritone—Einsam Wandle Ich, Kalliwoda  .50 
Gavotte—Voila Tout. ......- Geo. Voelker .0 
March—MarquetteClub. ....-. . H.H.Thiele .50 


March—Le Tout Ensemble ..Wm.H. Thomas .50 

March Metroposium > ee Se i Wm. H. Thomas .50 

Schottische—The Big Sunflower, arr. by W. Lewis .50 
Saxophone parts 15 cents extra. 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY, 


CINCINNATI. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


THE JIIGH-SGHOOL IDEAL. 


A collection of Glees, Part-Songs, Oratorio Choruses, 
Anthems, Hymns, and National Songs, especially 
arranged for use in High Schools, Amateur Chorus 
Societies, and Quartette Clubs. 

EDITED BY 
A. J. GANTVOORT, 
Principal of the Public School Department of the 
College of Music of Cincinnati, O. 

This book is on an eutirely new plan, which will 
be thoroughly appreciated by those who have taught 
music in the upper grades of public schools. he 
lack of tenors in such grades is well known. This 
book, by an ingenious arrangement and printing of 
the music, overcomes this lack of ‘*‘ balance,”’ and 
opens up a high grade of music to the pupils. This 
is not the only difficulty jor which a remedy is pro 
vided by this book, as an examination will show. It 
is prepared by an experienced educator, and is the 
result of years of practical experience. 

PRICE, 75 CENTS. 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY. 
CINCINNATI. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


ARTISTIC SINGING. 


Howard Voice Method 


LESSONS BY MAIL. 


The written lessons of the Howard Voice 
Method have now become an established and rep- 
utable plan. They are endorsed by professional 
singers and teachers of the highest repute. Their 
power is almost beyond belief. A single lesson often 
revolutionizes the voice. 

Send for letter of terms and light conditions; also 
for circular containing almost incredible testimoni- 
als and a list of ten ‘‘ Questions," from the answers to 
which Mr. Howard can a aang estimate your 
present vocal] state and prospects. Address 

JOHN HOWARD, 
215 E, 57th Street, New York City, N. Y 














